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CHAP.  I. 


In  looking  forward  to  advancing 
years,  we  seem  to  be  gazing  upon  a 
mysterious  avenue  of  a  length  so  intermi- 
nable, that  we  think  our  footsteps  must 
fail  to  bring  us  to  its  close.  But  arrived 
there,  the  scene  through  which  we  pas- 
sed, appears  to  have  vanished,  and  in 
the  eye  of  fancy,  we  seem  almost  to 
stand  upon  the  very  point  from  which 
we  set  out. 

VOL.  II.  B 


And  hence  what  Crabbe  so  forcibly 
calls — 

"  This  age's  riddle — when  each  day  appears 
So  very  long,  so  very  short  the  years." 

The  lapse  of  time  in  the  history  of 
every  individual,  will  be  fraught  with 
manifest  and  important  alterations.  The 
change  of  youth  to  middle  age,  of  mid- 
dle age  to  decline,  and  of  decline  into 
old  age,  are  events  by  which  the 
smoothest  destiny  must  be  diversified, 
however  unvarying  in  other  respects. 
But  these  are  changes  so  imperceptibly 
accomplished,  that  if  the  current  of  life 
be  unruffled  by  storms,  we  sail  down  it 
unconscious  of  the  space  we  pass,  till 
some  restless  "  compag?ion  de  voyage" 
less  contented  than  ourselves  to  forget  it, 
compels  us  by  some  unhappy  remark. 


(too  true  to  be  contradicted)  to  look 
back  and  wonder  at  our  progress. 

Without  such  a  monitor,  or  without 
a  far  better  one  in  religion,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say  how  many  years  might 
roll  over  our  heads  unimproved,  and, 
almost,  unobserved. 

Yet  where  is  the  person  so  insensible, 
who,  if  addressed  in  a  warning  voice  in 
these  words,  "  five  and  twenty  years 
hence,  you  will  be  in  all  respects,  ex- 
cepting the  changes  that  time  must 
make  in  your  appearance,  the  same 
creature  that  you  are  now,"  where  is 
the  person  who  would  not  reply,  "  im- 
possible I"  The  young  would  say,  "  I 
shall  have  renounced  the  follies  of  my 
youth — I  shall  have  acquired  steadiness 
of  conduct — I  shall  be  married — I  shall 
be  settled — in  short,  I  shall  be  altoge- 
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ther  a  different  person."  One  of  mid- 
dle age  would  reply,  "  I  hope  not!  — 
I  hope  by  that  time  to  have  done  with 
the  world — to  have  made  my  peace  with 
God — and  to  be  looking  for  better  things 
than  I  can  find  here."  And  as  for  the 
aged,  they  would  reasonably  enough  re- 
mark, that  "  for  them  there  existed  no 
such  period — It  was  time  for  them  al- 
ready to  be  making  up  their  accounts, 
and  they  only  waited  till  such  an  event, 
or  such  and  such  things  had  taken 
place,  to  give  themselves  up  to  the  work 
of  religion,  and  withdrawT  wholly  from 
worldly  matters."  In  short,  they  would 
only  wait  till  death  had  stepped  in  to 
take  from  them  those  temporal  anxieties, 
which,  in  a  mind  unsanctified  by  the 
influence  of  religion,  as  a  vital  and  go- 
verning principle,  cling  to  it  to  the  last 
stage  of  its  existence. 


Few  persons  would  more  indignantly 
have  retorted  the  unlikelihood  of  such  a 
case,  if,  on  the  day  of  Catherine's  de- 
parture from  C she  had  been  ad- 
dressed in  the  manner  we  have  spoken 
of  above. 

"  I  am  already  an  altered  creature," 
she  would  have  said — "  I  feel  quite  sure 
that  I  can  never  forget  the  divine  know- 
ledge I  have  lately  acquired — I  feel 
certain  that  I  can  never  again  be  the 
careless,  unthinking  character  I  once  was 
— I  am  convinced  that  as  soon  as  events 
may  permit  me,  I  shall  return  here — I 
shall  fix  my  dwelling  here — and  in  my 
religious  duties,  the  welfare  of  my  son, 
and  the  society  of  good  Ann  Morton, 
I  shall  withdraw  myself  from  all  other 
pursuits — all  other  hopes." 
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Such  would  have  been  the  ready  reply 
of  Catherine. 

To  judge  how  far  she  would  have 
been  right  in  her  expectations  of  her 
own  conduct,  I  must  request  my  readers 
to  consider  that  interval  as  actually  past. 
It  is  a  startling  period,  indeed,  to  suppose 
so  rapidly  flown  !  but  when  departed,  it 
scarcely  appears  to  the  mind  to  occupy 
a  greater  space  than  that  which  has 
elapsed  since  we  told  of  her  quitting 
C — .      We  will  attend  her  now  at  her 

present  residence.     It  is  not  at  C , 

where  she  would  have  specified  that  it 
would  be  ;  but  in  an  elegant  cottage  at 
Wimbledon.  Lady  Vincent  has  been 
many  years  dead,  and  has  bequeathed  to 
her  niece  some  portion  of  her  property, 
the  other  part  to  her  nephew  Edmund* 


In  the  possession  of  competence,  and 
amidst  an  elegant  and  fashionable  neigh- 
bourhood, Mrs.  St  Aubyn,  as,  in  respect 
to  her  added  years,  we  ought  now  to  call 
her,  has  fixed  her  dwelling.  It  will  be 
concluded  that  Ann  Morton,  so  esteem- 
ed, so  beloved,  is  often  her  companion, 
if  not  her  constant  guest.  But  it  is  not 
so.  At  the  moment  of  parting,  Ann  was 
truly  the  friend  most  dear  to  her  heart,  and 
for  a  length  of  time  after  her  residence 
in  London,  Ann's  letters  were  received 
as  desired,  and  were  valuable  correctives 
to  the  temptations  with  which  she  soon 
found  herself  surrounded.  But  as  the 
dangers  decreased  in  her  apprehension, 
the  monitions  that  warned  her  against 
them  became  less  pleasing — less  welcome  \ 
in  fact,  they  gradually  became  to  be  less 
intelligible.     They  sunk  in  her  opinion 
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into  the  character  of  enthusiastic  effu- 
sions, and,  finally,  into  little  less  than  the 
ravings  of  fanaticism  ;  for  as  Ann's  dread 
of  her  friend's  apostacy  became  more  po- 
tent, her  warnings  were  more  energetic  ; 
till  wearied  and  impatient,  Catherine 
released  herself  (as  kindly  indeed  as 
language  would  permit  so  unkind  an 
action  to  be)  from  an  intercourse  which 
circumstances  rendered  so  foreign  to  her 
present  habits  and  pursuits.  Still  she 
•  retained  a  sort  of  religion.  In  the 
opinion  of  Lady  Vincent  and  many 
others,  she  was  exceedingly  religious, 
scrupulous  to  a  fault,  &c.  &c.  viz.  she 
had  those  vague  ideas  of  her  own  no- 
thingness and  insufficiency  to  help  her- 
self, which  impelled  her  occasionally  to 
pray,  and  always  to  believe  in  a  God. 
In  short,  she  was  religious  after  a  man- 


ner  of  her  own,  and  fancied  that  it  was 
a  far  better  manner  than  that  of  Ann 
Morton,  because  it  admitted,  as  she  said 
to  herself,  when  conscience  was  trouble- 
some, of  her  doing  as  other  people  did ; 
living  in  the  world  like  a  creature  that 
belonged  to  it ;  and  various  other  things 
which  she  found  it  extremely  pleasant  to 
do,  and  which  Ann  in  her  epistles  was 
always  seeking  to  prevent  her  doing,  by 
bringing  forward  texts  of  Scripture, 
which  Catherine  was  told  by  very  moral 
good  people  (to  whom,  in  the  not  very 
comfortable  state  of  her  mind,  she  was 
frequently  led  to  talk  upon  the  subject), 
had  no  more  reference  to  her  case  than 
they  had  to  that  of  the  North  Americans. 
"  Love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things 
that  be  in  the  world,"  were  words  which 
she  was  informed  did  not  apply  to  her. 

B    O 
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The  words  were  in  the  bible,  to  be  sure, 
and  they  were  rather  difficult  to  explain 
away.  "  But  it  was  natural,"  they  told 
her,  "  to  love  company,  and  music,  and 
balls,  and  plays,  and  operas,  and  besides 
why  should  they  exist  ?  why  should  they 
be  permitted,  if  people  were  not  to 
enjoy  them  ?  How  were  stage  players, 
and  public  singers,  and  painters,  and 
poets,  and  all  the  people  who  lived  by 
these  things,  how  were  they  to  get  their 
bread,  if  nobody  patronized  them  ?"  To 
all  of  which,  as  she  was  willing  to  attend 
and  to*  be  convinced,  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn 
had  nothing  to  reply.  It  did  occur  to 
her,  that  by  the  same  course  of  reason- 
ing, it  might  as  well  be  asked,  how  per- 
sons of  the  most  infamous  character 
were  to  earn  their  bread,  if  no  one  en- 
couraged them  in  sin  ?  But,  as  we  have 
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said,  she  was  willing  to  be  convinced, 
and  the  result  was,  that  in  the  course  of 
time,  Ann  Morton  was  remembered  as 
an  amiable,  and  pleasing  companion ; 
but  as  one  who  was  once  very  near  lead- 
ing her  into  a  dangerous  path,  and 
whom,  it  was  impossible  for  any  sober 
minded  person  to  regard  in  any  other 
light,  than  as  a  dreaming  fanatic.  Their 
letters  became  less  and  less  frequent,  and, 
at  the  period  of  which  we  now  speak, 
had,  for  some  years,  entirely  ceased. 

Edmund,  or,  as  we  must  now  call 
him,  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  had  grown  from  a 
youth  into  a  man.  His  income  not  ad- 
mitting of  his  living  without  the  exer- 
cise of  some  profession,  he  had  made 
choice  of  the  church  ;  for  the  duties 
of  which,  early  prepossessions,  firm  reli- 
gious principles,  and  the  peculiar  mild- 
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ness  of  his  disposition,  eminently  quali- 
fied him. 

After  having  distinguished  himself  in 
the  most  honourable  manner  at  the  uni- 
versity, and  made  the  tour  of  the  con- 
tinent, he  had  yielded  to  the  intreaties 
of  his  doting  mother,  and  had  taken  up 
his  residence  entirely  with  her. 

He  at  present  held  the  curacy  of 
Wimbledon,  and  had  chiefly  resided 
there  for  the  last  five  years.  But  as  he 
is  now  to  form  one  of  the  leading  per- 
sonages of  our  story,  we  shall  be  bet- 
ter introduced  to  his  acquaintance,  by 
accompanying  him  in  a  walk  he  is  just 
going  to  take  from  the  door  of  his 
mother's  cottage. 

"  How  lovely  is  every  thing  !"  said 
he,   stopping  to  look  round  him. 

It  was  a  calm  sunny  day  in  the  latter 
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end  of  spring — one  of  those  days  in 
which  every  living  thing  seems  to  re- 
joice. Upon  the  hedges,  white  with 
blossoms  that  sparkled  in  the  sunbeams, 
were  innumerable  little  birds,  some  twit- 
tering and  hopping  about,  and  pruning 
their  feathers,  others  perched  upon  a 
topmost  bough  and  singing  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  their  powers.  He  went  on  in 
his  walk — still  pausing  at  intervals  to 
cast  a  pleased  glance  around  him. 

In  one  of  these  moments  of  admira- 
tion, something  still  more  lovely  than 
the  face  of  nature  met  his  view.  It  was 
the  form  of  a  very  beautifulgirl  about 
nineteen  advancing  towards  him. 

"  Matilda !"  he  exclaimed ;  and  with  a 
familiarity,  which  the  difference  of  their 
age,    and  their  relative  situation  to  each 
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other  (for  he  was  her  guardian)  rendered 
quite  natural,  he  approached  and  taking 
her  hand,  he  drew  her  arm  through  his 
own.  "  You  are  quite  a  stranger,  my  dear," 
he  continued,  "  I  have  not  seen  you  this 
whole  week — where  have  you  been  ?" 

"  I  have  been  at  home,"  she  replied, 
"  but  as  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  was  absent,  I 
did  not  know,"  and  she  laughed,  "  that 
my  visits  to  the  cottage  would  have 
been  quite — "    she  paused  for  a  word. 

"  Oh  true — yes — "  and  St.  Aubyn  be- 
trayed much  more  embarrassment  in  un- 
derstanding her  meaning,  than  Matilda 
in  implying  it ;  for  she  was  gay,  but  he 
was  quite  serious.  "  You  were  right,  I 
dare  say,"  he  added,  "  but  I  wanted  to 
see  you,  for,  I  have  got  a  book  for  you. 
I  borrowed  it,  knowing  it  would  please 
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you;  and  I  was  now  going  to  take  it 
down  to  you." 

"  Ah,  you  are  always  doing  kind 
things  for  me,"  she  replied. 

St.  Aubyn  looked  at  her  with  a  smile 
of  tenderness.  "  Can  I  be  better  em- 
ployed, than  when  I  am  serving  or 
pleasing yo u?"  he  said,  "  more  happily 
I  am  sure  I  cannot.  But  let  us  sit 
down  a  moment,  Matilda  ;*'  and  gently 
restraining  the  movement  she  made  to 
proceed,  they  seated  themselves  on  a 
bench  under  a  tree  which  stood  in  a  kind 
of  paddock  adjoining  the  cottage,  near 
which,  he  and  Matilda  met. 

"  What  a  heavenly  day  is  this  !"  said 
he,  taking  off  his  hat,  and  displaying  to 
his  companion  a  countenance  as  open,  and 
glowing  with  cheerfulness  and  the  intel- 
lectual radiance  of  the  mind  and  heart 
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as  the  light  which  then  shone  upon  it.  It 
was  a  countenance  Matilda  loved  to  look 
upon,  for  St.  Aubyn  was  dear  to  her  as 
would  have  been  a  father  or  a  brother  ; 
and  she  loved  him  with  an  affection  as 
pure  and  fervent^  as  she  would  have 
given  to  such  relatives.  "  I  feel,  as  if 
one  ought  to  be  happy  in  such  weather 
as  this,"  he  continued,  and  then  he 
paused  for  Matilda  to  speak,  but  she 
said  nothing,  and  he  went  on. 

*  What  an  extraordinary  thing  is  hu- 
man nature,  Matilda  !  Suppose  we  were 
all  for  the  first  time  placed  in  such  a 
scene  as  this,  and  suddenly  for  the  first 
time  also,  to  be  transplanted  from  it, 
into  a  crowded  saloon,  suffocated  with 
heat,  and  stifled  with  gas,  oil,  &c.  &c. 
and  elbowed  and  squeezed  by  a  quantity 
of  people  who  seemed  to  be  assembled 
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for  no  purpose  but  to  incommode  each 
other.  Do  you  think  we  should  approve 
the  change  ?" 

*  I  should  think  not." 

"  No,  we  never  should — we  never 
could,  but  for  one  thing." 

"  The  love  of  society,  I  suppose." 

"  No,  I  think  it  would  be  the  love  of 
ridicule.  These  poor  cattle,  and  sheep, 
and  birds,  are  never  ridiculous ;  they 
never  do  any  thing  to  be  laughed  at. 
But  as  we  commit  so  many  follies,  we 
are  glad  to  look  amongst  our  fellow 
creatures  for  something  still  more  ab- 
surd, to  keep  us  in  good  humour  with 
ourselves." 

"  I  don't  like  your  reasoning,"  said 
Matilda. 

"  Can  you  give  me  better  ?"  he  in- 
quired. 
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"  Yes,  I  think  I  could  say  something 
about  a  social  feeling." 

"  Aye,  no  doubt,"  said  he,  inter- 
rupting her,  "  the  social  feeling  that 
leads  man  to  seek  his  kind — a  feeling  of 
benevolence,  affection,  &c.  &c.  I  could 
read  you  fifty  pages  about  it,  if  I  had 
but  a  volume  of  Rousseau  at  hand." 

"  I  am  very  glad  then,  that  you  have 
not,"  said  she,  laughing. 

"  But  tell  me,"  he  continued,  "  how 
much  of  that  same  social  feeling  should 
you  expect  to  find  at  the  routs  which  are 
given  in  those  squares  at  the  west  end  of 
the  town?" 

"  Perhaps  one  should  not  seek  it 
there.  But  really  now,"  she  continued, 
"  what  pains  are  you  taking  to  make 
yourself  out  a  cynic  ;  the  character  in 
the  world  most  opposite  to  yours.     At 
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least,  no  one,  for  instance,  has  appeared 
to  enjoy  more  than  you,  those  pleasant 
evenings  we  have  so  often  spent,  in  your 
dear  mother's  society,  and  with  the  Wil- 
lets,   when  you  used  to  read  to  us." 

"  Yes,  those  were  social  evenings,  in- 
deed !"  he  replied  with  energy,  and  he 
mused  a  few  moments  upon  the  recol- 
lection. "  And  for  a  pleasure ,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  they  have  not  passed  away 
quite  so  rapidly  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. We  have  been  acquainted  now 
a  long  time,  Matilda,"  he  added  after  a 
little  interval. 

"  Yes,  it  is  now  some  years,"  said 
Matilda. 

"  I  can  tell  you  to  a  day,  how  long," 
he  replied  with  much  vivacity.  "  It  was 
the  first  summer  of  my  having  the  cu- 
racy here.     You  were  then  quite  a  little 
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girl.  I  remember  I  was  struck  with  your 
being  so  constant  at  church.  Whatever 
part  of  the  family  was  absent,  you  were 
never  missing  there." 

"  Well,  that  is  but  a  small  merit  to 
dwell  upon,"  she  replied. 

"  I  could  dwell  upon  many  others, 
Matilda,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  affection. 

While  he  spoke,  Matilda  rose,  but  he 
intreated  her  to  remain.  "  We  will  not 
talk  of  the  past,"  said  he,  "  reminis- 
cences are  seldom  pleasant.  The  pre- 
sent moment  is  all  that  is  valuable  to  us, 
and  if  it  were  always  such  a  moment  as 
this — "  He  paused,  and  spoke  no  more 
for  a  little  while ;  when  he  did,  it  was  in 
a  gayer  tone,  and  as  if  he  had  shaken 
off  impressions  that  were  too  serious. 

"  This  is  one  of  nature's  holidays," 
said   he.     "  Now,    can   any  thing  give 
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you  a  stronger  idea  of  joy  than  that !" 
and  he  fixed  his  eye  upon  a  bird, 
that,  perched  upon  a  spray  near  them, 
was  warbling  till  his  little  throat  was 
swelled  with  his  exertions.  "  Is  not 
that  the  language  of  happiness  ?" 

Matilda  smiled,  but  did  not  reply. 
She  liked  to  let  his  vein  of  moralizing 
take  its  course. 

"  And  there  is  another  method  of  ex- 
hibiting delight!"  and  he  pointed  to  some 
frolicksome  lambs,  who  were  chasing 
each  other  up  and  down  a  little  hillock, 
skipping  and  dancing  as  if  they  did  not 
know  how  to  make  the  most  of  life. 
"  Oh  but  you  are  tired  of  being  happy, 
are  you  ?"  continued  he,  observing  one 
or  two  of  them,  to  give  up  their  sport, 
and  with  a  plaintive  cry  run  to  seek 
their  mothers,   amongst  the  quiet  sheep 
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who  were  contentedly  browzing  in  ano- 
ther  part  of  the  meadow,  but  who  re- 
cognized their  offspring  with  a  bleat  of 
tenderness  which  some  association  made 
almost  affecting  to  Matilda. 

"  Their  mothers  love  them !"  She 
could  not  refrain  from  remarking  to  her- 
self, and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  the 
thought  occurred  to  her. 

St.  Aubyn  seemed  to  read  what  was 
passing  in  her  mind  ;  for,  suddenly  fore- 
going his  strain  of  careless  and  trifling 
remark,  he  raised  his  eyes,  and  looking 
at  the  clear  blue  heavens,  and  the  glo- 
rious sun  that  was  riding  in  them,  he 
repeated  the  lines  from  Cowper,  with  a 
smile  as  beautiful  and  devotional  as  the 
words  he  uttered  : 
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"  His  t'  enjoy 


With  a  propriety  that  none  can  feel, 
But  who,  with  filial  confidence  inspir'd, 
Can  lift  to  heav'n  an  unpre sumptuous  eye, 
And  smiling  say,  "  My  Father  made  them  all  !*' 

"  Yes,  Matilda,  He  is  our  Father !" 
he  repeated,  just  touching  her  hand,  as 
he  spoke. 

Her  heart  acknowledged  a  sense  of 
his  benevolent  feelings  in  the  sweet  smile 
that  beamed  from  her  face,  as  for  a 
moment  she  raised  it  to  his  ;  but  she 
made  him  no  other  reply ;  and  St.  Au- 
byn  after  a  short  silence,  dissipated  a 
degree  of  melancholy  that  was  stealing 
upon  him,  by  inquiring  if  she  would  not 
call  upon  his  mother  ?"  "  I  came  for 
that  purpose,"  she  replied ;  and  they 
proceeded  through  a  pretty  garden,  indi- 
cating in  its  neat  and  tasteful  arrange- 
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ment  the  superintendence  of  an  elegant 
mind.  It  led  to  a  small  dwelling,  that 
seemed  to  be  one  of  the  very  bowers 
that  Spencer  has  described,  rising  amidst 
a  wilderness  of  sweets.  A  profusion  of 
roses  were  climbing  about  the  walls,  and 
round  about  on  every  side  the  bright 
tints  of  the  laburnum  mingled  with  the 
lilac,  till  the  eye  almost  ached  with  the 
vivacity  of  their  hues. 

Matilda  looked  around  her  with  a 
smile. 

"  I  do  love  this  place,"  she  said. 

"  And  its  inhabitants,  I  hope,"  and 
St.  Aubyn  looked  at  her  with  much  ex- 
pression. 

Her  reply,  if  any  she  intended,  was 
interrupted  by  the  sudden  appearance  of 
Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  who,  with  a  flower-pot 
in  each  hand,  emerged  from  a  gravel- 
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walk  near  them ;  so  intent  upon  her 
occupation  of  gardening,  that  she  saw 
neither  of  them,  till  Matilda,  running 
towards  her,  gave  her  a  greeting  of  much 
delight,  not  having  seen  her  during  the 
last  week  which  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  had 
spent  in  London. 

"  My  dear  little  girl,  I  am  delighted 
to  see  you,"  said  she,  bending  her  cheek 
to  receive  Matilda's  kiss;  then  seating 
herself  upon  a  garden  chair,  and  mo- 
tioning for  Matilda  to  do  the  same,  "  oh, 
this  last  wTeek  in  London,  my  love,"  she 
continued,  "  has  been  the  death  of  me ! 
Public  places  are  just  as  stupid,  and 
people  are  just  as  silly,  and  the  fashions 
are  just  as  frightful  as  they  were  last 
year ;  and  yet  one  goes  hunting  after 
them  all,  till  one  is  tired  to  death,  spend- 
ing one's  money  and  losing  one's  health, 
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and  temper  too,  and  then  one  comes 
back  to  put  on  old  clothes,  and  like 
them  better  than  the  new  ;  and  to  say 
twenty  times  a  day,  there  is  no  place 
like  one's  own  dear  home. 

"  But  what  are  you  doing,  Edmund, 
with  that  unparalleled  geranium,  for 
which  I  gave — I  won't  say  what — at 
Melcombe's  nursery  grounds,  only  last 
Friday  ?"  And  springing  up  with  much 
agility,  she  took  it  from  his  hands  and 
brought  it  towards  Matilda,  to  give  her 
a  clearer  view  of  its  beauties  ;  expatiat- 
ing upon  them  with  all  the  interest  and 
vivacity  of  fifteen. 

While  she  stood  talking  about  the 
plant,  St.  Aubyn  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her 
with  an  affection  which  Matilda  could 
not  observe  without  a  smile. 

Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  observed  their  inter- 
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change  of  looks,  and  herself  laughing, 
she  put  down  the  flower-pot,  "  and  now 
you  are  very  much  amused,  both  of  you, 
to  see  an  elderly  body  like  me  interested 
about  these  wretched  trifles/'  said  she  ; 
"  but--" 

"  But  it  must  be  so,"  interrupted  St. 
Aubyn,  affectionately  laying  his  hand 
upon  her  shoulder  :  "  a  divided  interest, 
this  good  mother  of  mine  can  give  to 
nothing  -,  and  whether  it  be  a  flower,  or 
a  fashion,  or  a  foolish  son,  it  never  can 
be  said  that  she  is  lukewarm  about  it." 

"  Well,  but  we  have  had  enough  of 
plants,"  she  replied  gaily,  "  so  now, 
love,"  she  continued,  addressing  Matil- 
da, "  tell  me  what  you  have  been  about 
since  I  have  been  gone  ;  and  when  does 
Charles     Harcourt  come? —  ah     Matil- 
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da,"  and  she  pursued  with  an  arch 
glance  the  smiling  but  crimson  face  with 
which  the  latter  heard  this  name  pro- 
nounced. 

St.  Aubyn  at  this  moment  got  up  and 
walked  away,  and  his  mother,  as  if  con- 
ceiving his  absence  removed  all  restraint, 
renewed  the  subject  in  a  more  serious 
tone.  "  I  had  not  a  conception,"  said 
she,  "  that  there  was  any  thing  like  an 
engagement  between  you  and  Charles, 
till  the  Willetts  told  me  of  it  the  other 
day  in  town:"  She  paused:  but  Matilda 
in  visible  embarrassment  remained  silent, 
and  in  a  slight  tone  of  reproof  Mrs.  St. 
Aubyn  proceeded. 

"  I  thought,  indeed,  considering  our 
long  acquaintance,  and  the  affection  I 
have  always  felt  for  you,  that  such   a 
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thing  could  not  have  taken  place  with- 
out your  confiding  it  to  me — but  I  find 
I  was  mistaken. 

She  ceased  to  speak,  evidently  with 
increased  dissatisfaction  at  the  confirma- 
tion which  Matilda's  silence  gave  to  the 
report  she  had  heard,  certainly,  with 
much  doubt  of  its  truth  ;  as  she  believed 
her  young  friend's  attachment  to  her 
was  too  strong  to  admit  of  her  having 
taken  so  important  a  step,  without  at 
least  informing,  if  not  consulting  her 
upon  it. 

"  But  this  is  a  mistake  not  worth  look- 
ing grave  about,"  she  continued,  turning 
to  Matilda  with  a  smile,  indeed — but  not 
such  a  smile  as  could  give  her  pleasure, 
for  it  was  clearly  assumed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  concealing  emotions  which  would 
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more    naturally    have    expressed    them- 
selves in  a  frown. 

Matilda,  who  loved  her,  it  must  be 
confessed,  with  an  ardour  which  it  was 
not  possible  for  her  to  experience  in  the 
feelings  her  own  mother  excited,  had  no 
difficulty  in  removing  her  transient  dis- 
pleasure, by  the  affectionate  manner  in 
which  she  replied.  "  My  dearest  Mrs. 
St.  Aubyn,  I  came  this  morning  for  the 
purpose  of  being  quite  candid  with  you, 
and  telling  all  I  have  to  communicate 
respecting  myself."  But  as  Matilda's 
communication  would  be  somewhat  un- 
intelligible to  our  readers  if  unconnected 
with  other  circumstances,  we  must 
dedicate  the  following  chapter  to  the 
elucidation  of  it. 
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CHAP.    II. 


It  had  been  the  misfortune  of  Mrs. 
Belgrave  to  be  born  a  beauty,  and  to 
have  been  educated  by  a  weak  ambitious 
mother ;  who,  having  imbibed  a  notion, 
from  the  only  course  of  reading  she  pur- 
sued, that  the  fair  sex  were  created  to 
be  adored,  and  were  to  proceed  from 
one  conquest  to  another,  till  their  victo- 
ries were  crowned  by  a  successful  mar- 
riage, had  very  early  instilled  into  her 
daughter  an  idea  of  self  importance, 
which,  even  in  the  period  of  her  blooming 
youth,  often  made  her  ridiculous,  and 
now,  at  a  more  advanced  season  of  exist- 
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ence,  contributed  in  no  small  degree 
to  render  her  wretched.  Mrs.  Belgrave 
was  now  for  the  second  time,  a  wife. 
In  neither  union  could  she  have  been 
said  to  marry  upon  principles  calculated 
to  promote  happiness. 

The  first  time  she  had  been  induced 
to  enter  into  the  holy  state  of  wedlock, 
her  intention  was  chiefly  to  acquire  the 
importanceof  a  married  woman  at  the  ear- 
ly age  of  seventeen.  There  is  something 
particularly  august  to  the  imagination  of 
very  young  ladies  in  a  wedding  ring, 
and  the  exchange  of  the  unmeaning, 
common  appellation  of  "  Miss "  for 
"  Mrs."  Satin,  lace,  pearls,  bride  cake, 
visits  and  visiting  cards,  every  circum- 
stance attending  the  ceremony,  is  grand 
and  impressive ;  and  if  he  is  not  very 
old,  and  very  hideous,  gratitude  to  the 
man  who  offers  an  opportunity  of  being 
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elevated  to  these  dignities,  will  generally 
prevail  in  his  favour. 

This  was  the  case  with  Miss  Wilmot 
in  accepting  the  hand  of  Mr.  Grey — a 
man  worthy  of  a  brighter  destiny  ;  a 
man  who,  but  for  one  unfortunate  weak- 
ness, seemed  to  have  been  designed  by 
nature,  from  the  superiority  of  his  under- 
standing, joined  to  the  gentlest,  the  most 
persuasive  manners  that  ever  distinguish- 
ed an  accomplished  scholar,  to  have  ruled 
and  guided  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those 
with  whom  he  lived. 

But  it  was  his  error,  like  that  of  many 
as  wise  men  who  had  gone  before  him, 
to  be  too  much  charmed  by  the  powei 
of  beauty ;  and  when,  in  his  thirty- 
second  year,  it  was  his  lot  to  meet  with 
a  college  living  and  Miss  Matilda  Wil- 
mot, both  at  the  same  time,  his  case  was 
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perfectly  clear,  —  nothing  became  more 
certain  than  that  he  intended  to  take 
them  both. 

Nor  was  he  for  this  to  have  been 
much  condemned  ;  unless  the  penetrat- 
ing faculties  of  a  man  in  love,  ought  to 
be  quite  as  much  upon  the  alert  as 
those  of  a  disinterested  person.  Indeed, 
the  most  disinterested  person,  seeing 
Miss  Wilmot  only  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  she  was  constantly  pre- 
sented to  the  observation  of  Mr.  Grey, 
with  her  prevailing  passion  of  vanity  en- 
tirely gratified  by  receiving  homage,  and 
her  irritable  temper  suppressed  by  every 
possible  indulgence,  would  have  found 
some  difficulty  in  refraining  from  admir- 
ing her. 

On  all  subjects  that  were  entirely 
abstracted   from    herself,    there  was  no 
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deficiency  of  intellect  in  Miss  Wilmot: 
but  it  was  the  intellect  of  a  mind  ab- 
sorbed in  self.  There  was  sensibility  in 
her  character — but  this  too  was  the  sen- 
sibility of  selfishness.  She  had  strong, 
impetuous  feelings — but  she  wanted  de- 
licacy of  sentiment  —  she  wanted  enlarge- 
ment of  thought.  The  constant,  unfail- 
ing attachment  she  bore  to  herself,  con- 
fined every  faculty  within  the  magic 
circle  of  her  own  opinions  and  feelings. 
Self  was  the  idol  to  which  she  referred 
every  thought  and  every  action.  Every 
thing  she  engaged  in  produced  a  scene  ; 
her  whole  life  was  a  drama,  in  which 
she,  as  the  principal  performer,  was  to 
attract  attention  ;  and  in  proportion  as 
that  attention  was  paid  her,  she  was 
more  or  less  miserable,  or  happy. 
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Such  was  the  woman,  whom,  at  the 
end  of  a  twelvemonth,  Mr.  Grey  found 
that  he  had  married ;  but  as  the  case 
was  irremediable,  he  resolved  like  a  phi- 
losopher to  make  the  best  of  it ;  and  like, 
what  was  still  better,  a  good  man,  to 
view  the  errors  of  his  wife  through  as 
favourable  a  medium  as  possible.  Her 
beauty,  which  was  hardly  yet  in  its 
prime,  still  maintained  its  influence  over 
him,  and  sanctified  many  of  her  faults ; 
but  as  time  passed  on,  this  species  of 
dominion  became  less  potent ;  and  the 
total  dissimilarity  of  disposition  between 
them,  must  have  prevented  the  possibility 
of  his  enjoying  any  thing  like  comfort, 
if  the  warm  affections  of  his  heart  had 
not  found  an  object  in  the  education  of 
his  children.     A  boy  and  girl,   both  of 
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them  lovely  and  promising,  were  soon 
the  only  ties  that  bound  him  to  the  value 
of  existence.  One  of  these  blessings 
was  lent  him  but  for  a  short  season:  his 
son  was  taken  from  him  in  his  fifth  year, 
by  a  fever.  The  little  Matilda  was  left 
to  be  his  only  hope  ;  and  upon  her  he 
centred  all  his  attention. 

It  was  the  solace  of  his  life  to  be  her 
instructor  ;  and  to  his  counsels  she  was 
indebted  for  a  strength  and  firmness  of 
character,  which  was  an  inestimable 
balance  to  a  tenderness  of  heart,  that, 
circumstanced  as  she  was  destined  to  be, 
would  inevitably  have  produced  to  her 
the  most  distressing  calamity. 

But  it  was  only  the  foundation  of  her 
education  that  her  father  was  permitted 
to  lay.  She  had  but  just  completed  her 
fifteenth  year,  when   this  excellent  pa- 
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rent  was  prematurely  taken  away  ;  and 
she  found  herself  left  to  the  protec- 
tion of  a  mother,  who  had  never  really 
loved  her.  All  the  affection  her  nature 
was  capable  of  feeling  had  been  centred 
on  her  son ;  and  the  jealousy  which  her 
husband's  extreme  partiality  for  his 
daughter  had  not  failed  to  excite,  pre- 
vented her  from  understanding  the  value 
of  the  child,  who,  she  not  unfrequently 
hinted,  had  robbed  her  of  her  husband's 
love. 

No  sooner  was  he  gone,  than  poor 
Mr.  Grey  was  lamented  by  his  relict  after 
the  manner  of  disconsolate  widows.  It 
was  quite  pathetic  to  hear  her  talk  of 
their  past  happiness.  She  could  by  no 
intreaties  be  prevailed  upon,  for  the  sake 
of  her  health,  to  walk  round  her  shrub- 
bery and  garden,  for  never  should  she 
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look  upon  a  plant  or  tree  in  the  grounds 
that  did  not  recall  to  her  remembrance 
the  hours  she  had  spent  with  her  de- 
parted husband  in  this  sweet  spot,  which 
his  affection  and  elegant  taste  had  con- 
verted into  an  earthly  paradise  :  no,  she 
would  neither  walk  — nor  talk — nor  eat — 
nor  drink  ;  her  days  should  pass  in  one 
unbroken  tenor  of  unchanging  misery, 
till  the  wished-for  moment  of  dissolution 
should  re-unite  her  to  her  beloved  hus- 
band. 

Such,  in  the  first  moments  of  her 
widowhood,  appeared  to  be  her  deter- 
mination. Ill-natured  people,  who  are 
never  wanting  in  any  part  of  the  civilized 
world,  did  put  a  strange  construction 
upon  all  this  grief,  and  insisted  upon  it 
that  Mrs.  Grey  lamented  more  for  the 
loss  of  the  living  than  the  dead, — the 
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principal  part  of  her  income  departing 
with  the  deceased.  Some  of  them  were 
also  very  certain  that,  although  she  was 
but  a  child  in  year-,  and  so  quiet,  and 
apparently  calm,  Matilda  suffered  inter- 
nally much  more  than  her  mother  upon 
this  occasion. 

Upon  this  delicate  point  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  be  minute.  The  result  of  the 
whole  was,  that  Mrs.  Grey's  tears  gra- 
dually dried  up  ;  she  began  also  to  eat 
and  drink,  and  walk  and  talk  ;  and  by 
the  time  it  was  requisite  that  she  should 
move  out  of  the  rectory  to  make  room 
for  the  next  incumbent,  her  grief  had 
descended  somewhat  into  the  character 
of  grumbling. 

A  pretty,  neat  little  cottage,  at  Wim- 
bledon, where  she  and  Mr.  Grey  had 
been  in   the  habit  of  spending  part  of 
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their  time,  when  he  wished  to  be 
near,  without  actually  being  in  London, 
received  her  and  her  daughter  ;  and  it 
became  a  great  solace  to  her  woes,  to 
accept  the  civilities  of  her  friends  in  the 
metropolis,  and  to  share  in  its  gaieties. 
Her  affliction  began  to  yield  to  the  new 
thoughts  and  prospects  which  arose  upon 
observing  the  admiration  her  striking 
beauty  obtained  for  her,  whenever  she 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  exhibit  her- 
self in  public.  She  was  soon  assured 
that  it  would  be  in  her  own  power,  a 
second  time,  to  secure  to  herself  a  matri- 
monial establishment.  Matilda  was  no 
obstacle ;  for,  though  but  slenderly  pro- 
vided for  by  her  father's  will,  still  she 
was  defended  from  want.  Marriage,  in 
short,  became  again,  when  she  was  four- 
and- thirty,  as  much  the  object  of  Mrs. 
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Grey's  views,  as  it  had  been  when  she 
was  sixteen. 

It  does  not  always  happen  that  ladies 
with  such  views  are  able  to  realize  them, 
even  at  sixteen,  much  less  at  four-and- 
thrrty  ;  it  was  Mrs.  Grey's  good  for- 
tune, however,  to  be  successful. 

One  year  and  a  half  had  her  lament- 
ed spouse  been  consigned  to  his  grave, 
when  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Bel- 
grave,  after  a  courtship  of  three  months, 
was  permitted  to  succeed  him  in  the 
affections  of  his  widow.  Mr.  Belgrave 
was  about  the  same  age  as  Mrs.  Grey, 
exceedingly  in  love  with  her,  as  he  per- 
suaded, not  only  her,  but  himself  also  ; 
and  according  to  his  nature,  perhaps  it 
might  be  the  case — for  he  was  apt  to 
fall  in  love  with  every  thing  that  be- 
longed, or  had  a  chance  of  belonging  to 
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himself.  He  had  the  finest  house,  the 
finest  grounds,  the  finest  wines,  the  finest 
horses,  and  he  determined  to  have  one 
of  the  finest  women  for  his  wife,  and  so 
he  married  Mrs.  Grey. 

He  had  succeeded  but  a  short  time  to 
the  property  of  his  father ;  who  had 
been  an  attorney  somewhere  about  the 
Inns  of  Court.  It  was  a  very  fine  pro- 
perty ;  and  Mr.  Belgrave,  though  he  in- 
tended it  should  raise  him  to  the  reputa- 
tion  of  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  fashion, 
was  not  of  a  disposition  to  diminish  it 
by  extravagance.  He  never  laid  out  a 
penny,  but,  according  to  the  common 
phrase,  he  had  his  pennyworth  for  it. 
He  wanted  now  to  buy  consequence ; 
and  though  it  might,  at  first  sight, 
appear  paradoxical  to  expect  it  would 
be  found  in  a  union  with  a  nearly  por- 
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tionless  widow,  Mr.  Belgrave  knew  very 
well  what  he  was  about,  and  was  not 
quite  so  absurd  as  some  of  his  friends 
imagined. 

Mrs.  Grey,  with  all  her  vanity  and 
defects  of  temper,  was  to  a  superficial 
observer,  as  we  before  hinted,  a  very 
attractive  and  elegant  woman.  Appear- 
ance had  been  the  study  of  her  life; 
and  to  ensure  admiration  in  every  thing 
she  did,  was  to  ensure,  as  she  imagined, 
all  the  felicity  that  life  afforded.  Mr. 
Belgrave  was  very  much  of  the  same 
way  of  thinking.  It  signified  very  little 
to  him  whether  things  were  real  or  not ; 
he  only  inquired  how  they  would  look 
to  the  world.  Thus  he  never  figured  to 
himself,  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  riches, 
any  distress  relieved,  any  friends  pri- 
vately and  delicately  assisted  with  money  \ 
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any  quiet,  elegant  comforts  procured — 
but  he  anticipated  with  all  the  scope  of 
his  imaginative  powers,  the  wonder  and 
envy  that  would  be  excited  by  his  super- 
lative equipage-  his  spacious  mansion  — 
his  good  dinners — and  finally,  the  grace- 
ful and  beautiful  wife  that  presided  at 
them.  To  procure  this  last  advantage, 
he  was  aware  that  he  hazarded  a  great 
deal  of  money  ;  but,  though  he  was  the 
last  man  in  the  world  to  have  an  un- 
favourable opinion  of  himself,  some  de- 
cided refusals  he  had  received  from 
ladies  to  whom  he  had  proposed  previous 
to  his  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Grey,  had 
induced  him  to  think,  that  as  a  wife  was 
essential  to  complete  his  establishment, 
it  would  be  wise  to  take  the  first  de- 
sirable one  who  was  inclined  to  be  pro- 
pitious to  his  suit. 
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And  thus  it  happened  that  he  married 
Mrs.  Grey. 

But  Matilda,  her  daughter,  not  being, 
as  he  conceived,  calculated  to  increase 
his  consequence,  though  certainly  Iris 
expenses,  was  not  invited  by  him  or  hi> 
bride  to  be  of  their  wedding  party  to 
the  Lakes.  This  was  a  circumstance 
which  occasioned  her  no  kind  of  concern  ; 
as,  in  defiance  of  her  dutiful  endeavours 
to  respect  and  value  her  mother's  hus- 
band, there  was  an  indefinable  something 
about  him  which  she  could  not  like. 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  her,  therefore, 
when  she  saw  them  drive  off  in  their 
gay  barouche,  and  found  herself  left  in 
solitude,  to  indulge  such  floods  of  tears 
as  had  never  fallen  from  her  eves  since 
the  day  she  lost  her  father. 

It  was  in  vain  that  she   had   tried  to 
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check  her  grief,  whilst  her  mother  had 
been  privately  talking  to  her  that  morn- 
ing, and  endeavouring  to  prove  to  her 
that  it  was  a  consideration  for  her  in- 
terest which  had  prevailed  upon  her  to 
accept  the  hand  of  Mr.  Belgrave.  "  Yes> 
mamma !" — and,  "  I  am  sure  of  it, 
mamma!" — were  words  so  impeded  by 
the  broken  accents  in  which  they  were 
uttered,  that  they  sounded  in  the  ears  of 
Mrs.  Belgrave  rather  like  contradiction 
than  assent  to  what  she  had  advanced. 

"  I  see  I  have  no  friend  to  expect  in 
my  daughter  ;"  she  angrily  observed. 

"Oh  yes— you  have  -you  have!" — 
exclaimed  the  sobbing  Matilda :  and 
taking  her  mother's  hand,  she  pressed  it 
to  her  lips. 

Mrs.  Belgrave  was  a  little  affected  by 
this  action  ;    and  proceeded  to  evince  it 
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by  repeating  her  assurances  to  Matilda, 
that  this  marriage  would  be  the  means  of 
augmenting  their  mutual  happiness. 

"  Do  but  reflect,  Matilda,"  she  said, 
"  upon  the  advantages  of  the  con- 
nexion :"  and  she  proceeded  to  specify 
them — "  the  barouche  —the  seat  at  Wim- 
bledon-the  town  house,  &c.  &c." — for 
whether  she  considered  Matilda  as  too 
much  of  a  child  to  have  any  penetration 
into  motives,  or  as  too  powerless  to  turn 
it  against  her,  she  never  acted  a  part 
with  her  daughter  any  more  than  as  she 
acted  it  to  herself.  She  had  taken  quite 
as  much  pains  to  persuade  herself  that 
she  married  for  the  benefit  of  Matilda, 
as  she  had  bestowed  upon  impressing  it 
on  Matilda's  own  mind  ; — and,  in  fact, 
she  had  succeeded  much  better  in  im- 
posing upon  herself  than  on  her  daughter; 
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who  was  not  to  be  inveigled  into  believ- 
ing that  her  mother,  with  such  a  husband 
as  Mr.  Belgrave  appeared  to  her  likely 
to  be,  could  be  compensated  by  a  ba- 
rouche, or  a  house  at  Wimbledon,  or  any 
other  house  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Not  to  damp,  however,  the  felicity  of 
her  prospects,  she  compelled  herself  to 
seem  to  acquiesce  in  what  Mrs.  Belgrave 
advanced ;  and,  labouring  for  calmness, 
she  very  sincerely  wished  her  health  and 
happiness.  She  extended  her  congratu- 
lations to  her  new  father,  and  all  parties 
separated  amicably ;  the  bride  to  place 
herself  with  much  satisfaction  in  her  new 
carriage,  and  Matilda  to  give  vent  to  her 
painfully  suppressed  feelings. 

She  was  now  nearly  seventeen,  an  age 
when  her  understanding  was  sufficiently 
formed  to  enable  her  to  comprehend  the 
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consequences  of  the  step  her  mother  had 
taken,  as  they  were  likely  to  aflect  her- 
self. But,  without  claiming  for  her  any 
superlative  magnanimity,  it  may  truly 
be  asserted,  that  her  regret  upon  this 
occasion  sprung  not  so  much  from  the 
change  she  anticipated  in  her  own  com- 
forts— for  they  had  never  been  of  a 
character  to  be  much  diminished  by  any 
alteration  in  her  circumstances — as  from 
the  fond,  the  reverential  recollection  of 
him,  to  whom  Mr.  Belgrave  had  just 
been  appointed  a  successor. 

She  could  not  help  thinking  of  the 
lines  she  had  heard  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  so  elo- 
quently pronounce,  when  he  was  reading 
the  play  of  Hamlet  to  her  and  his  mother 
a  few  nights  before  : 

''Hyperion"  and  t€  a  Satyr,"  were 
ideas  that  she   struggled  with  as  long 
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as  she  could ;  but  finding  she  could  not 
resist  them,  she  took  down  the  volume, 
and  read  the  passage,  and  learnt  it  off 
by  heart,  and  repeated  it  once  or  twice ; 
and  though  she  condemned  herself  as 
very  wrong,  it  acted  rather  as  a  soothing 
medicine  upon  her  mind. 

She  then  went  down  to  spend  part  of 
the  time  of  her  mother's  absence  with 
Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  and  her  son,  whom  her 
father  had  in  his  will  appointed  his 
executor,  and  joint  guardian  with  her 
mother  to  Matilda.  This  last  office  was 
of  course  scarcely  more  than  a  nominal 
one  :  Mrs.  Belgrave,  though  ill  executing 
the  duties  of  a  mother,  being  too  jealous 
of  authority  to  permit  any  interference 
in  what  she  conceived  to  be  her  parti- 
cular province,  the  education  and  pro- 
tection of  her  daughter.    Nor  was  it  the 
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design  of  Mr.  Grey,  in  thus  disposing  of 
matters,  to  cause  her  any  disturbance 
upon  this  point.    His  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  which  had  originated  in 
his  occasional  residence  at  Wimbledon, 
had  given  to  him,  as  he  conceived,  a 
friend  of  the  most  upright  principles  of 
conduct;  one  whose  gentle  temper  fitted 
him  to  yield  as  much  as,  for  the  sake  of 
peace  and  comfort,  it  would  be  desirable 
to  do  to  Mrs.  Grey's  caprices ;  and  yet 
of  too   honourable  a  mind  to  bend   to 
any  thing  which  she  might  propose  in- 
consistent with  the  interest  of  Matilda. 

The  other  portion  of  Matilda's  holi- 
days (as  they  might  truly  be  termed  in 
her  mother's  absence)  was  spent  at 
Brighton,  whither  she  accompanied  a 
family  with  whom  she  was  intimate.  It 
was  during  this  visit  that  she  became 
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acquainted  with  a  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Harcourt. 

Charles  Harcourt  was  young  and 
handsome,  and  calculated  beyond  a 
doubt  to  succeed  in  pleasing  any  girl 
whom  he  thought  i  t  worth  while  to 
please.  Sprightly  and  good-humoured, 
no  woman  could  pass  half  an  hour  in 
his  company,  without  deciding  upon  his 
being  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  men. 
He  soon  distinguished  Matilda  with 
marked  attention  ;  he  talked  of  love, 
and  finally  was,  with  all  the  hesitation 
which  marked  her  diffident  character, 
conditionally  accepted.  Doubtful  of  the 
propriety  of  her  own  conduct,  in  taking 
this  important  step,  half  doubtful,  though 
willing  enough  from  attachment  to  con- 
fide in  the  stability  of  Charles,  and 
dreading  her  mother's  anger  at  the  whole 
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business,  Matilda,  with  a  discretion  not 
often  found  in  "ills  of  her  aire,  refused 
to  hear  any  thing  upon  bringing  the 
matter  to  the  conclusion  of  matrimony, 
till  he  had  finished  his  university  educa- 
tion ;  and,  in  the  interim,  she  restricted 
their  intercourse  to  such  meetings  as 
should  casually  occur  at  the  house  of 
the  Willetts  (the  family  who  first  intro- 
duced them  to  each  other),  and  to  occa- 
sional correspondence,  as  opportunity 
served.  In  this  manner  the  affair  had 
been  for  two  years  carried  on,  and 
Charles,  having*  finished  his  career  at 
college,  being  totally  independent,  and 
his  minority  having  ended,  was  now  upon 
the  point  of  coming  down  to  Wimbledon 
to  claim  his  bride  elect,  and  be  intro- 
duced in  the  character  of  her  lover  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bel°'rave,  to   whom  as  a 
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general  visitor  he  was  already  known, 
in  consequence  of  the  summer's  resi- 
dence of  his  guardian,  Mr.  Willett,  being 
at  Wimbledon. 

Such  is  a  general  outline  of  the  state- 
ment Matilda  had  to  make  to  Mrs.  St. 
Aubyn,  and  through  her,,  as  a  mark  of 
due  respect  to  him,  to  her  guardian. 
To  detail  the  variety  of  different  emo- 
tions which  flitted  over  the  still  sensitive 
mind  of  Catherine,  as  she  listened  to  it, 
would  be  a  vain  attempt.  Disappoint- 
ment at  the  loss  she  herself  was  to  sus- 
tain, in  the  society  of  one  she  loved  as 
a  daughter,  she  could  perhaps  restrain 
from  expressing  in  any  manner  calcu- 
lated to  damp  Matilda's  modest  pleasure 
in  her  views  and  prospects.  But  there 
was  a  disappointment  of  another  kind, 
which  with  pain  and    struggle    she  la- 
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boured  to  conceal.  The  victim  of 
visions,  she  had  not  lived  without  form- 
ing some  for  Matilda  ;  and  to  view  them 
thus  suddenly  overclouded,  she  knew 
not  how  to  bear  without  repining.  But 
after  suffering,  as  we  have  seen,  for  the 
greater  part  of  her  life,  from  the  mistake 
of  being  guided  by  impulse,  Catherine, 
in  the  fifty-second  year  of  her  age,  was 
beginning  to  learn  wisdom — the  wisdom 
of  self-command.  She  never  with  more 
difficulty  exerted  it,  than  when  she 
imprinted  a  kiss  of  congratulation  on 
Matilda's  cheek,  and  uttered  the  words, 
"  I  rejoice  in  your  happiness,  my  love  : 
accept  my  best  wishes."  She  would 
have  added,  "  I  am  sure  you  will  receive 
Edmund's  as  soon  as  this  is  made  known 
to  him  ;*■  but  these  were  words  she  could 
not  pronounce. 
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CHAP.  III. 


The  present  situation  of  Matilda  (who 
resided  with  her  mother)  was  not  one  of 
much  comfort,  though  diversified  with 
the  great  and  important  advantages  of 
the  Wimbledon  and  town-house  &c.  &c. 

It  is  true,  since  her  mother's  second 
marriage  she  had  occasionally  rode  out 
in  a  carriage.,  and  saw  a  great  deal  of 
company  ;  but  the  habits  and  temper  of 
Mr.  Belgrave  were  not  such  as  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  those  about  him. 
His  wife,  perhaps,  was  as  happy  as  any 

of  his  dependents  :  because,  she  placed 
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her  felicity  in  such  things  as  Mr.  Bel- 
grave  imagined  it  was  equally  for  his 
own  credit  as  her's  that  she  should  pos- 
sess. Dress  and  trinkets  increased  the 
power  of  her  beauty,  and  while  they 
bespoke  wealth,  displayed  his  conse- 
quence as  well  as  her  own  ;  and  thus,  in 
a  round  of  fine  clothes  and  fashion,  two 
years  of  her  union  had  passed  away  ;  at 
the  end  of  which  time,  the  addition  of 
two  children  to  his  establishment,  and  the 
prospect  of  more,  induced  Mr.  Belgrave 
to  turn  a  more  affable  countenance  upon 
his  daughter  in-law,  in  the  expectation 
that  she  would  serve  as  a  substitute  for 
a  governess  to  his  rising  family,  and  thus 
requite  him  for  a  protection,  which,  till 
the  birth  of  the  two  little  girls,  he  had 
somewhat  grudgingly  afforded  her  ;  and 
Matilda,  pleased   with   occupying    her- 
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self  in  any  manner  that  could  preclude 
thought,  and  suggest  a  satisfactory  sen- 
timent of  usefulness,  had  found  her  chief 
pleasure  in  the  care  and  attention  she 
bestowed  upon  the  children. 

Amongst  the  few  comforts  that  fate 
had  allotted  her,  a  mother's  love  could 
certainly  not  be  enumerated.  Too  at- 
tentive to  the  elegancies  of  good-breed- 
ing, to  suffer  her  features  to  be  disturbed 
by  passion  openly  expressed,  it  was  only 
by  the  coolness,  and  sometimes  the  dis- 
dain of  her  demeanour,  that  Matilda 
painfully  remarked,  how  she  was  every 
day  becoming  more  and  more  the  object 
of  her  mother's  avoidance.  Very  often 
she  wearied  and  perplexed  her  mind,  till 
the  powers  of  thought  were  lost  in  en- 
deavouring to  discover^the  meaning  of 
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this  behaviour ;  but  that  was  a  discovery 
which  she  could  not  well  make. 

Vanity,  she  had  been  obliged  to  per- 
ceive, was  the  prevailing  passion  in  her 
mother's  mind ;  but  that  vanity  should 
have  the  power  to  render  her  jealous  of 
her  own  child,  was  a  conclusion  to  which 
no  kind  of  reasoning  could  ever  have 
brought  her.  She  studied  not  to  see 
the  instances  of  unkindness  which  too 
often  were  accumulated  upon  her,  when 
her  exquisite  beauty,  now  in  all  the 
bloom  of  nineteen,  drew  upon  her  the 
attention  which  Mrs.  Belgrave  conceived 
to  belong  more  justly  to  herself.  And 
when  these  indications  of  dissatisfaction 
were  too  pointed  to  be  overlooked,  she 
restrained  the  momentary  pang  of  re- 
sentment, by  persuading  herself  that  her 
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reserve  and  diffident  manners  might  wear 
to  her  mother,  the  appearance  of  that 
awkwardness  and  vulgarity  with  which 
she  reproached  her.  But,  with  all  the 
disadvantages  which  Mrs.  Belgrave  took 
pains  to  persuade  her  daughter  that 
she  possessed,  there  were  not  wanting, 
amongst  the  visitors  at  Wimbledon, 
those  who  saw  the  greatest  attractions  in 
Matilda.  Those  periods  of  the  year 
when  they  were  in  the  country,  and  con- 
sequently had  generally  a  house  full  of 
company  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belgrave  being 
too  fashionable  to  endure  being  left 
to  themselves),  Matilda  had  remarked 
invariably  to  bring  an  accession  of  es- 
trangement in  her  mother's  manner  to- 
wards her. 

She   learnt   to   dread    the  arrival  of 
guests,  though  she  could  not  tell  why, 
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for  she  generally  found  herself  treated 
with  a  distinction  by  strangers,  which 
she  was  not  much  in  the  habit  of  receiv- 
ing from  her  domestic  connexions.  But, 
doomed  from  her  earliest  years  to  have 
her  inclinations  crossed,  Mrs.  Belgrave 
being  a  proficient  in  the  art  of  inge- 
niously tormenting,  Matilda  insensibly 
acquired  a  habit  of  yielding  to  circum- 
stances—an acquisition  which  is,  beyond 
question,  of  inestimable  value  to  every 
one,  but  absolutely  essential  to  the  tole- 
rable comfort  of  women,  in  whose  des- 
tiny it  is  ordained  that  submission  should 
be  the  leading  characteristic. 

She  felt  it  to  be  unfortunate  for  the 
disclosure  she  had  to  make  to  Mrs.  Bel- 
grave  respecting  her  engagement,  that 
her  mother  was  now  in  that  alienated 
state  towards  her,    which  she  had  ob- 
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served  to  occur  in  a  greater  degree 
than  usual,,  when,,  as  was  the  case  at 
present,  the  house  was  crowded  with 
guests ;  nevertheless,  as  it  was  a  point 
of  duty  to  make  a  communication,  which 
in  any  case  would  have  been  affecting, 
but  in  her  peculiar  circumstances  was 
little  less  than  distressing,  she  prepared 
herself  on  the  day  following  her  inter- 
view with  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  to  open  her 
heart  to  her  mother.  The  want  of  sym- 
pathy which  from  her  earliest  years  had 
existed  between  them,  rendered  their 
intercourse  so  reserved,  that  it  was 
always  more  or  less  of  a  trial  to  the 
feelings  of  Matilda,  to  have  to  solicit 
Mrs.  Belgrave's  attention  in  any  manner 
to  herself. 

She  felt  that  she  was  neither  properly 
valued,    nor   even    understood    by   her 
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mother ;  for,  without  being  in  the  slight- 
est degree  to  be  called  vain,  she  could 
not  but  be  aware  that  the  neglect  in 
which  she  was  held,  was  as  undeserved 
as  it  was  unnatural.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
she  reproached  herself  for  not  being 
more  open  on  her  side,  and  bringing 
before  her  mother's  notice  the  talents 
and  accomplishments  she  possessed ;  but, 
timid  and  retiring  before  every  one,  she 
was  so  in  a  tenfold  degree  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Mrs.  Belgrave  ;  and  sometimes, 
in  the  candour  of  her  heart,  she  could 
almost  allow  that  her  behaviour  ^ave 
some  colour  of  justice  to  the  accusations 
of  stupidity  which  were  so  often  levelled 
against  her. 

But,  right  or  wrong,  her  timidity  and 
reserve  upon  the  subject  of  her  own 
pretensions  was  perfectly  unconquerable. 
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It  is  curious,  indeed,  to  remark  with 
what  delicacy  the  mind  guards  its  ac- 
quirements, from  persons  whose  coldness 
prevents  them  from  sympathizing  with, 
or  appreciating  them  properly ;  and 
herein,  perhaps,  lies  the  touchstone  of 
their  genuineness.  Bold  pretenders  to 
talent  have  not  this  jealous  fear ;  to 
such  beings  the  acquisitions  of  the  mind 
are  not  valuable  for  their  own  sake,  but 
as  the  means  of  giving  their  possessor 
consequence  with  others  j  and  are  there- 
fore drawn  forth  on  every  occasion,  with- 
out delicacy  or  discrimination.  But  it 
is  not  thus  with  the  child  of  genius — the 
being  whom  God  and  nature  have  truly 
distinguished !  He  shrinks  from  observa- 
tion !  like  a  miser,  he  hoards  up  his 
treasures— they  are  his  consolation  in 
secret ;  and  it  is  only  when  he  knows 
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exactly  bow  far  he  is  likely  to  be  va- 
lued and  understood,  that  be  ventures  to 
make  known  the  riches  be  possesses 
and  enjoys. 

Propitious  to  Matilda's  wishes,  the 
house  was  cleared  (with  the  exception 
of  Mrs.  Belgrave)  very  soon  after  break- 
fast, by  all  the  guests,  who  rode  out  to 
view  the  house  and  grounds  of  a  noble- 
man at  some  miles  distance. 

For  more  than  an  hour  after  she  had 
seen  the  party  leave  the  house,  Matilda 
remained  in  her  own  apartment,  a  prey 
to  emotions  which  in  vain  she  strove  io 
resist.  She  turned  with  indescribable 
sorrow  to  the  remembrance  of  her  father. 
She  grieved  to  think  that  in  the  most 
awful  circumstances  of  her  life,  when  her 
earthly  fate  was  to  be  sealed  by  the  irre- 
vocable tie  she  was  about  to  form,  he 
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who  would  have  sanctified  the  union 
with  his  blessing,  he  whose  tenderness 
would  have  vented  itself  in  prayers  for 
her  happiness,  and  affectionate  counsel, 
and  the  fondest  interest,  such  as  parents 
only  feel — he  was  gone — his  voice  was 
silent — his  heart  was  cold — he  could 
utter  no  benediction,  no  prayer,  for  his 
poor  Matilda — he  could  imprint  no  kiss 
upon  her  cheek,  no  token  of  endearment! 

"  And  I  shall  go  to  the  altar/'  she 
sorrowfully  exclaimed,  "  unblessed  by 
father  or  by  mother  !" 

cc  Yet  not  so — not  so,"  she  repeated 
with  quickness,  rousing  herself  from  the 
short  indulgence  she  had  given  to  des- 
pair; "  I  go  with  a  heart  fixed  to  per- 
form its  duties ;  and  He  who  accepts  the 
resolve  of  virtue  will  hallow  it,  and  bless 
me." 
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No  more  indulgence  to  emotion!  She 
was  ready  now  for  all  that  was  to  be 
done  on  her  part ;  and,  descending  to 
her  mother's  boudoir,  in  uhich,  when 
not  engaged  in  company,  the  principal 
part  of  Mrs.  Belgrave's  time  was  passed, 
she  knocked  gently  at  the  door. 

"  Is  that  you,  Granger?"  inquired  a 
voice  within. 

"  No,  mamma,  it  is  I — may  I  come 
in  V  and  she  made  her  appearance  with 
much  doubt  and  hesitation,  anticipating 
from  her  mother's  question  that  some 
toilette  council  was  about  to  be  held, 
in  which  case  she  was  well  aware  her 
visit  would  have  been  ill  timed. 

But  Mrs.  Belgrave  was  apparently 
quite  disengaged  from  the  more  impor- 
tant affairs  of  her  existence,  and  from 
slight    indisposition    (it   being   seldom 
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that  any  other  cause  produced  such  an 
effect,)  was  occupied  with  a  book. 

So  unusual  was  it  for  Matilda  to  in- 
trude upon  her  privacy  without  any  os- 
tensible cause,  that  having  waited  a  few 
moments,  expecting  to  hear  the  occasion 
of  her  visit,  Mrs.  Belgrave,  finding  she 
did  not  speak,  inquired  if  any  thing  was 
the  matter  with  the  children. 

Matilda  replied  in  the  negative,  and 
was  again  silent,  walking  to  the  win- 
dow, and  revolving  in  what  possible 
manner  to  introduce  the  subject  of  her 
thoughts,  whilst  her  mother  resumed  her 
book. 

"  Oh,  that  my  mother  were  but  what 
most  mothers  are  !"  she  thought ;  "  then 
there  would  be  no  need  of  this  difficulty 
— this  dread  ;  but  surely,  surely,  the 
fault  is  mine — I  have  never  touched  her 
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affections — 1  have  never  thrown  myself 
upon  her  love — perhaps  the  fault  is 
mine  !"  And  as  she  thus  reasoned  with, 
and  accused  herself,  a  stream  of  tender 
feeling  rushed  upon  her  heart,  and  she 
turned  to  look  upon  her  mother,  as  if 
she,  for  the  first  time,  gazed  upon  a 
parent. 

Her  personal  beauty,  though  past  its 
meridian,  was  still  such  as  few  could 
contemplate  without  admiration.  She 
was  at  the  present  moment  as  placid  as 
she  was  lovely  ;  either  her  book  or  her 
own  thoughts  pleased  her,  and  pervaded 
her  exquisite  features  with  a  smile. 

cc  How  beautiful  she  is  I"  thought  Ma- 
tilda ;  cc  what  wonder  that  the  homage 
those  attractions  have  received,  should 
have  done  such  destroying  work  in  the 
mind  !     Ah,  who  is  there   amongst   us 
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that    can   bear    distinction — dangerous 
distinction  !" 

She  glided  on  still  nearer  and  nearer, 
unperceivedbyMrs.Belgrave — She  stood 
behind  her,  yet  unnoticed.  At  last,  in- 
capable of  any  longer  keeping  silence, 
she  bent  down,  and  just  touching  her 
mother's  hand,  shrinking  as  she  did  so, 
from  a  fear  of  offending,  she  uttered  the 
word  "  mother!" 

Mrs.  Belgrave  started  with  surprise, 
and  looking  at  her  daughter's  agitated 
face,  she  was  struck  with  sudden  alarm 
that  something  unfortunate  had  occurred. 
Ci  What  is  the  matter?"  she  once  or  twice 
repeated:  cc  Mr.  Belgrave — the  children 
— what  is  the  matter  ?" 

cc  They  are  well — it  is  I  only" — she 
paused. 
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' f  You,  Matilda ! — why,  what  ails  you  ? 
are  you  ill  ?" 

w  No— no/' 

ff  Then  what  can  be  the  meaning  of 
this  strange  behaviour?  You  frighten  me 
out  of  my  senses  I"  And  Mrs.  Belgrave 
spoke  as  persons  generally  do  when 
they  conceive  themselves  unnecessarily 
alarmed. 

cc  I  am  very  foolish — very — much  to 
blame." 

Matilda  turned  away  a  moment  or 
two,  to  strive  against  her  tears,  which,  at 
her  mother's  angry  manner,  had  risen  to 
her  eyes. 

But  Mrs.  Belgrave,  though  a  vain  and 
selfish  woman,  was  not  wholly  inacces- 
sible to  the  pleadings  of  nature.  She  saw 
before  her,  her  child — her  useful,  good 
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child  (for  such  in  her  heart  she  could  not 
but  consider  Matilda),  she  saw  her  in 
distress,  and  with  some  affection  and 
interest  she  took  her  hand,  and  asked  the 
cause  of  her  uneasiness.  It  was  then  that 
emotion  wholly  triumphed  in  the  bosom 
of  Matilda  !  The  voice  of  her  mother 
speaking  to  her  with  tenderness ! — an  en- 
dearment from  her  mother!  She  seemed, 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  to  have  caught 
a  distinct  conception  of  what  a  mother 
was  ;  and  with  repeated  kisses  upon  the 
hand  she  held,  she  testified  how  dearly 
she  appreciated  the  sacred  tie. 

"  I  will  tell  you  all,  mamma.  I  have 
a  great  deal  to  tell  you — presently/' 

cc  Compose  yourself,  Matilda — sit 
down,  love  !"  and  Mrs.  Belgrave,  still 
retaining  her  daughter's  hand,  con- 
strained her  to  take  a  seat  by  her  on  the 
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sofa,  while  she  waited  in  silence  till 
Matilda  had  sufficiently  recovered  to 
speak  intelligibly. 

Her  little  narrative  was  soon  told  ; 
much  sooner  than  the  sentiments  to 
which  it  gave  birth  in  her  hearer. 

Mrs.  Belgrave  was  all  .astonishment, 
anger,  delight,  and  dismay — for  each 
feeling  predominated  in  turn.  She  was 
astonished  that  the  matter  could  have 
been  carried  on  so  quietly  ;  and,  though 
she  did  not  own  it,  she  wondered  beyond 
measure  that  Matilda's  exultation,  in 
possessing  a  lover,  had  not  betrayed 
itself  in  some  shape  or  other  during  so 
long  an  engagement.  She  was,  as  might 
be  expected,  exceedingly  angry  to  find 
she  had  not  been  sooner  consulted  in 
the  business;  and  Matilda's  simple  and 
candid  representation  of  the  doubt  she 
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herself  entertained  of  the  stability  of 
Mr.  Harcourt's  attachment  and  inten- 
tions,, and  her  consequent  unwillingness 
to  speak  of  an  affair  which  might  ter- 
minate in  nothing,  was  heard  for  some 
time  without  any  effect. 

The  force  of  truth  at  length  prevailed, 
and  Mrs.  Belgrave  admitted,  that,  in  not 
knowing  any  thing  of  the  matter,  till  it 
was  in  a  fairer  way  of  being  brought  to 
a  conclusion,  she  had  been  spared  the 
uneasiness  which  must  have  attended 
the  subject  while  it  was  accompanied 
with  doubts  and  suspense. 

From  what  she  had  seen  of  Mr.  Har- 
court  in  his  transient  visits  with  the 
Willetts,  he  was  every  thing  in  person 
and  manner  that  could  be  desired.  The 
particulars  she  had  heard  of  his  fortune, 
were  also,  from  what  she  remembered  of 
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them,  and  from  what  Matilda  told  her, 
quite  satisfactory. 

But  if  a  prince  had  come  to  Wimble- 
don to  demand  Matilda  for  his  wife  (a 
circumstance  which  to  Mrs.  Belgrave's 
imagination  would  have  offered  as  strong 
a  realization  of  heaven  and  happiness 
as  she  could  conceive),  she  could  not 
have  surrendered  up  her  daughter  with- 
out regret ;  for  now  she  was  aware  of 
all  she  had  to  lose,  in  this  hitherto 
neglected,  unvalued  girl. 

{f  It  certainly  will  be  a  very  good 
connexion  for  you,  Matilda,"  said  she, 
after  a  short  rumination  ;  {c  and  indeed, 
my  dear,  1  wish  you  happy.  But  I  can- 
not imagine  what  I  shall  do  without 
you — and  now  Fanny  is  getting  on  so 
nicely  !    It  will  be  a  great  loss.' 

Ma'ilda  spoke  of  her  increasing  in- 
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terest  in  her  sister's  fate,  with  so  much 
affection  and  sincerity,  that  Mrs.  Bel- 
grave's  heart  was  softened  to  a  degree 
beyond  what  it  had  ever  been  before. 

Still  it  was  only  a  passing  emotion  of 
tenderness,  little  corresponding  in  kind  or 
degree  to  the  deep,  impassioned  feeling 
which,  however  subjugated  it  had  been 
to  the  yoke  of  reason  and  necessity,  was 
the  predominant  characteristic  of  Ma- 
tilda, when  circumstances  unexpectedly 
and  strongly  excited  it. 

So  little  had  she  imagine3  the  possi- 
bility of  kindness  from  her  mother,  of  a 
congratulation  or  a  tender  wish,  that 
when  Mrs.  Belgrave  replied  to  her  as- 
surances of  continued  interest  in  her 
family,  by  telling  her  that  f(  she  was  a 
good  girl — and  you  always  have  been, 
Matilda — I  will  say  that  for  you — you 
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always  have  been  a  very  great  comfoi\ 
to  me,"  kissing  her  as  she  spoke — the 
poor  girl  wholly  overpowered,  threw 
her  arms  round  her  mother's  neck,  and 
for  some  minutes  sobbed  as  if  her  heart 
would  break. 

This  was  carrying  sensibility  to  a  de- 
gree which  Mrs.  Belgrave  could,  by  no 
effort  of  understanding,  comprehend. 

"  Good  gracious,  Matilda !  something 
must  be  upon  your  mind  I"  and  looking 
forward  to  all  the  anxious  circumstances 
of  her  case,  in  the  same  point  of  view  in 
which  they  would  have,  and,  in  her  own 
two  instances,  had  affected  herself,  Mrs. 
Belgrave  believed  she  saw  at  once  the 
whole  of  the  embarrassment  and  dis- 
tress. 

<{  You  are  thinking,  my  dear,  I  dare 
say,  about  your  clothes,  and  the  great 
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expense  of  fitting  out  properly  for  mar- 
riage ;  but  don't  let  that  make  you 
uncomfortable,  for  I  will — " 

Matilda  did  not  require  this  injunction 
to  be  repeated.  Without  listening  to  the 
conclusion  of  her  mother's  speech,  which 
contained  a  promise  of  speaking  to  her 
guardian  to  induce  him  to  advance  a 
handsome  sum  for  this  most  important 
purpose  of  wedlock,  she  raised  her  head 
from  Mrs.  Belgrave's  shoulder,  and  with 
a  sigh  that  could  scarcely  be  disjoined 
from  a  smile,  assured  her  that  no  ideas 
of  this  kind  occasioned  her  any  uneasi- 
ness. 

"  Then,  what  is  it  that  makes  you  so 
unhappy  i" 

Matilda  hesitated  a  little  before  she 
spoke.  At  last,  "  under  the  most  pro- 
sperous circumstances/'  she  said,  "  there 
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is  sufficient  cause  for  anxiety  in  the  event 
to  which  I  look  forward." 

Mrs.  Belgrave,  probably,,  from  the  ad- 
vantage of  her  double  experience,  had 
grown  somewhat  callous  to  the  anxiety 
of  which  Matilda  spoke,  for  she  remarked 
that  she  considered  her  "  as  particularly 
fortunate,  with  your  small  fortune,  my 
dear  Matilda,  to  be  so  early,  and  so  well 
established  ;  and  as  to  anxiety,  God 
knows,  I  have  had  enough  anxiety  in 
my  time !"  and  she  sighed,  though 
why  or  wherefore,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  say,  for  few  ladies  had  accom- 
plished their  designs  with  less  destruction 
of  nerve  and  sensibility  than  Mrs.  Bel- 
grave  ;  her  anxieties  having  been  prin- 
cipally of  the  sort  which  money  had  the 
power  to  relieve. 

i(  But  you  see  I  have  surmounted  it 
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all/'  she  said,  "  and  I  am  now  as  hap- 
py"— She  paused  a  little — for  a  simile, 
perhaps,  or  from  a  difficulty  of  convey- 
ing to  her  daughter  a  correct  idea  of  her 
bliss. 

Matilda  had  now  composed  her  agita- 
tion,  at  least  sufficiently  to  make  suitable 
replies  to  her  mother's  succeeding  re- 
marks, which,  as  they  were  no  otherwise 
striking  than  as  they  illustrated  the 
infirm,  and  unfortunately,  predominant 
parts  of  that  lady's  character,  we  shall 
altogether  suppress. 

iC  Oh,  my  poor  mother!"  was  Matil- 
da's sighing  reflection,  as,  the  confe- 
rence ended,  she  retired  to  her  own  room. 
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CHAP.    IV. 


The  discomfort  of  Matilda's  domestic 
circumstances  since  her  mother's  mar- 
riage, though  submitted  to,  on  her  part, 
with  the  most  patient  resignation,  could 
not  be  unknown  to  either  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn 
or  her  son ;  nor  did  it  fail  to  excite  in  the 
hearts  of  both  of  them  that  tender  interest 
which.,  independently  of  her  early  trials 
in  the  school  of  adversity,  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  withhold  from  her;  so  gentle, 
so  modest,  so  truly  feminine  and  attrac- 
tive, both  in  person  and  character,  was 
Matilda  Grey. 

If,  in  her  soft  and  quiet  manner,  she 
had  insensibly  stolen  the  almost  maternal 
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love  of  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  it  will  not  occa- 
sion surprise  to  learn,  thatshehad  totally, 
though,  in  truth,  most  unconsciously, 
made  her  own,  the  all  of  attachment  that 
St.  Aubyn  had  to  give.  Left  under  his 
guardianship  at  an  age  when  she  was  still 
a  child,  he  had,  for  a  long  time,  been 
sheltered  from  the  apprehension  of  any 
danger  in  their  connexion,  by  persuad- 
ing himself  that  he  loved  her  only  as  he 
would  have  done  a  daughter  of  his  own. 
That  Matilda  felt  towards  him  the  affec- 
tion and  respect  due  to  a  parent,  she 
openly  professed ;  a  thought  beyond 
this,  had  certainly  never  entered  her 
simple  imagination  ;  and  it  had  latterly 
been  a  grief,  which  had  caused  her  some 
tears,  to  perceive  occasionally,  a  restraint 
in  the  manner  of  her  guardian  towards 
her,  and  to  observe  his  behaviour  some- 
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times  so  different  from  what  it  used  to  be, 
and,  to  her,  so  wholly  unaccountable. 

But,  before  the  circumstance  of  which 
Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  now  had  to  inform  him, 
of  his  ward's  engagement,  Edmund  had 
detected  the  state  of  his  own  heart — de- 
tected it  with  grief!  The  careless,  un- 
embarrassed conduct  of  Matilda,  and 
the  same  open  avowal  of  affection  for  him 
which  she  had  always  made,  sufficiently 
testified,  that,  to  her,  he  could  be  nothing 
more  than  what  he  had  ever  been — her 
guardian,  and  her  tutor — for  almost  all 
that  she  had  gathered  of  mental  informa- 
tion and  accomplishment,  and  it  was  not 
trifling,  it  had  been  his  delightful  occu- 
pation to  impart. 

If  he  had  been  deputed  to  pourtray 
the  being,  who  most  assimilated  with 
his    conception   of   the    beau    iddal  in 
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woman,  Matilda  would  have  been  his 
model,  his  own  mind  so  particularly 
blended  with  the  kind  of  attractions 
her's  possessed.  He  too,  was  gentle, 
delicate,  refined,  but  still  endowed  with 
strong  affections,  chastened  however  by 
a  holy  principle  of  religion,  which,  early 
implanted,  and  still  sedulously  cherished, 
was  the  predominant  rule  of  all  his  ac- 
tions. Unlike  his  mother,  he  had  not 
yielded  to  the  world's  temptations — he 
had  not  forgotten  his  early  friend. 
Though  not  quite  a  convert  to  all  her 
opinions,  he  still  leaned  very  far  to- 
wards adopting  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  his  friend  Ann  Morton,  with  whom 
he  still  corresponded,  and  whom,  once 
in  every  year,  he  made  it  as  much  a 
point  of  pleasure,  as  of  duty,  to  visit. 
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But,  with  all  the  fortification  of  reli- 
gious principle,  with  all  the  aid  of  an 
uncommonly  clear  and  well-judging 
mind,  with  strong  self-command  in  dis- 
guising emotion,  the  intelligence  Mrs. 
St.  Aubyn  communicated  respecting 
Matilda  (though  she  had  previously 
prepared  him  to  receive  it,  by  telling 
him  all  she  had  heard  rumoured  of  it  in 
London)  affected  him  to  a  degree  he 
could  not  conceal.  Catherine  much 
more  than  suspected  the  growing  at- 
tachment of  her  son  for  his  ward  ;  but 
the  name  of  Matilda  had  never  been 
mentioned  between  them  with  any  refe- 
rence to  such  a  supposition.  St.  Aubyn 
had  concealed  his  own  secret,  as  a  man 
of  sense  might  be  expected  to  conceal 
what,  he  possibly  imagined,  it  would  not 
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redound  to  the  credit  of  his  understand- 
ing to  disclose.  There  is  a  delicacy  in 
genuine  attachment,  which  recoils  from 
being  discussed.  Men,,  more  particu- 
larly, from  the  superior  strength  of  their 
minds,  disguise  as  much  as  possible, 
even  from  themselves,  how  far  they  may 
be  subjugated  to  the  dominion  of  love  ; 
and  even  women  are  generally  unwilling, 
to  the  most  friendly  ear,  to  speak  of  those 
fond  illusions  in  which  the  dream  of  life 
is  passing  away. 

Yet,  when  all  was  made  but  too  cer- 
tain  by  this  startling  intelligence,  when 
Matilda's  own  lips  had  confirmed  it,  and 
his  mother  he  found  was  commissioned 
by  her  to  communicate  it  to  him — na- 
ture was  not  quite  to  be  repelled. 

He  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand,  as 
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he  sat  at  the  table,  and  for  a  few  moments 
lie  said  nothing. 

Catherine  did  not  immediately  inter- 
rupt him  ;  but  when,  intently  watching 
him,  she  saw  the  hand  which  concealed 
his  face  slightly  drawn  over  his  down- 
cast eyes — 

"  Edmund/'  she  said;  and  laid  her 
hand  on  his — rf  my  dear  son  !" 

He  pressed  her  hand,  but  said  nothing ; 
and  perceiving  him  about  to  rise  as  if  to 
quit  the  room,  she  too,  left  her  seat, 
and  preventing  him  from  pursuing  his 
intention  by  still  retaining  his  hand, 
"  Have  you  no  confidence  in  me,  Ed- 
mund ?"  she  said. 

He  turned  his  agitated  countenance 
upon  her,  and  struggling  for  a  smile,  "  I 
will  have  confidence  in  you,  my  dearest 
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mother/'  he  said  ;  "  I  was  weak — I  was 
self-deluded — 1  suffered  myself  to  love 
her !  Do  I  not  merit  disappointment 
and  suffering  ?" 

"  No,  no — you  merit  nothing  but 
happiness.  I  cannot  bear  that  you 
stould  suffer — I  cannot  bear" — 

ec  But  /  must  bear  it,  dear  mother!" 
said  he,  interrupting  her  vehemence 
with  a  genuine  smile.  "  But  I  will  be 
candid  with  you  ;  L  will  tell  you  what  I 
cannot  bear,  I  cannot  bear  to  reflect 
upon  my  own  folly,  or  to  think  how 
easily  a  man  who  was  certainly  old 
enough  to  know  better,  has  acted  un- 
wisely. In  pity,  therefore,  to  my  pride, 
let  us  pass  this  matter  over  as  gently  as 
we  can ;  and  when  we  speak  of  Matilda, 
let  it  only  be  with  reference  to  her  as  the 
betrothed  of  another.     I  shall  do  very 
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well — never  fear  !"  and  again  pressing 
her  hand — he  was  "rone. 

When  next  they  met,  St.  Aubyn  was 
apparently  the  same  as  usual,  though  his 
mother  was  sunk  in  dejection.  The  fol- 
lowing evening  they  had  been  invited  to 
spend  at  Belgrave  Park  (as  it  was  tl^3 
will  of  the  owner  that  it  should  be  called), 
and  so  totally  had  Catherine  yielded  to 
her  feelings  of  disappointment,  and,  as 
she  supposed  so  entirely  incapable  would 
Edmund  be  of  supporting  such  a  visit, 
that  she  expected  with  much  satisfaction 
to  hear  him  propose  their  excusing  them- 
selves from  keeping  the  engagement. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  perceiving  no 
preparation  of  dress  on  her  side,  he  in- 
quired at  dinner  that  day,  with  some  sur- 
prise, if  she  were  not  going  to  the  Park 
in  the  evening  ? 
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tc  I  thought,  my  dear,,  you  would  not 
wish  it,  and  I  am  sure  I  do  not ;  for  the 
Relgraves  are  silly  enough  of  them- 
selves ;  and  now  they  have  got  an  ac- 
quisition of  folly  in  their  visitors,  those 
Courtenays — and  that  Mr.  Somers" — 
p  "  Oh,  never  mind/'  he  replied,  laugh- 
ing ;  Cf  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  their 
folly  ;  we  accepted  the  invitation,  and  I 
see  no  reason  for  declining  it  now.  Be- 
sides, I  want  to  see  Matilda — I  have  not 
spoken  to  her  about  this  matter — /must 

go." 

"  Well,  then,  we  will  go,"  she  replied, 

though  much  astonished  at  the  calmness 

with  which  he  talked  of  it. 

On  arriving  at  the  Park,  they  found 

the  drawing-room  in  a  state  of  great 

commotion.     In  addition  to  the  family 

party  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belgrave  and  Ma- 


tilda,  there  were  then  assembled,  the  two 
Miss  Courtneys  and  their  brother,  and 
a  Mr.  Somers,  guests  who  were  staying 
iu  the  house;  and  a  Mr.  Willett,  and 
his  two  daughters,  summer  residents  at 
Wimbledon,  and  at  the  present  moment 
visitors  for  the  day  to  Mrs.  Belgrave.     # 

The  cause  of  the  clamour  and  confu- 
sion which  reigned  in  the  room,  at  the 
entrance  of  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  and  her  son, 
was  briefly  this :  Mr.  Somers  was  an 
amateur  poet ;  and,  according  to  his  own 
account,  in  high  acceptation  with  divers 
lords  and  ladies,  whom  he  numbered 
amongst  his  intimates;  and  to  whom, 
as  occasion  offered,  he  addressed  civil 
speeches  and  polite  verses. 

Soon  after  the  gentlemen  had  joined 
the  ladies  in  the  drawing-room,  after 
dinner,   he  had   found   himself  situated 
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amongst  the  two  Miss  Willetts  and  Ma- 
tilda, and  the  youngest  Miss  Courtenay  ; 
and  conceiving  it  altogether  a  favour- 
able moment,  he  took  a  manuscript  from 
his  pocket,  and  thus  opened  his  case, 
addressing  himself  to  Matilda  : — 
»  "  I  can  assure  you,  Miss  Grey,  it  is 
not  every  lady  I  consult  on  these  little 
delicate  matters  of  elegant  literature/' 
At  which  exordium  the  other  young 
ladies  drew  their  chairs  still  nearer,  till, 
as  he  said,  he  was  cc  encompassed  in  a 
fairy  ring;"  and  at  their  clamorous  in- 
treaties  he  proceeded.  fC  My  very  par- 
ticular friend.,  the  Duchess  of  Bellamour, 
has  just" — and  he  took  up  the  manu- 
script— cc  presented  his  Grace  with  a 
son  and  heir;  and,  \  know — in  fact'* — 
and  he  looked  important — iC  I  have  been 
given   to   understand,    that   some  little 
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memorial   from  my  muse   will  be  ex- 
pected on  the  occasion." 

Matilda  gave  a  bow  of  acquiescence, 
and  Emma  Courtenay  looked  at  him 
with  a  complacency  which  indicated  that 
he  had  risen  cent,  per  cent,  in  her  esti- 
mation, since  he  numbered  the  Duchess* 
of  Bellamour  amongst  his  particular 
friends. 

"  I  have,  therefore/'  he  continued, 
cr  in  my  careless,  unstudied  manner, 
thrown  together  a  few  ideas,  which  may 
be  altogether  new  ;  and,  you  must  ima- 
gine, Miss  Grey — you  can  comprehend, 
Miss  Courtenay — the  difficulty  of  strik- 
ing out  any  thing  original  upon  such  a 
theme.  But,  if  you  will  permit  me,"  he 
proceeded,  ce  1  will  read  you  a  part  of 
the  poem"  ;  and  he  was  just  about  to 
begin,  when  the  servant  announced  the 
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arrival  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn.  Ma- 
tilda,, forgetting  both  poetry  and  poet, 
started  from  her  seat,  and  flew  to  meet 
them. 

"  Humph!"  was  the  mental  observa- 
tion of  Mr.  Somers,  <e  she  might,  at  the 
least,  have  said  that  she  was  sorry  for 
the  interruption  ;"  and  he  began  to 
gather  up  his  effusions,,  as  if  he  intended 
to  give  them  no  further  utterance.  But 
against  such  a  degree  of  obduracy  on 
his  part,  the  young  ladies  vociferated  so 
loudly,  that  all  the  rest  of  the  party 
advanced  towards  the  part  of  the  room 
they  occupied,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
this  clamour. 

"  The  Duchess  of  Bellamour — birth 
of  a  son — Mr.  Somers  had  been  writing 
such  charming  verses!"  and  thus  the 
matter  being  made  out,  all  the  rest  of 
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the  company,  including  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn 
and  her  son,  united  their  intreaties  that 
the  business  might  proceed  ;  and  Mr. 
Somers,  after  a  little  coquettish  delay,  a 
preliminary  cough,  and  a  portentous 
pause,  thus  began  : — 

"  The  stars  are  in  the  Heavens  met, 
And  in  the " 

"  1  beg  your  pardon!"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  who,  at  her  advanced 
period  of  life,  had  not  yet  learned  to 
check  the  suggestion  of  thought  from 
finding  its  way  to  her  lips,  "  but,  no — 
no,  pray  proceed,"  she  added,  catching 
at  the  same  instant  the  reproving  glance 
of  Edmund,  and  the  stare  of  astonish- 
ment of  the  poet.  ct  Pray  proceed — I 
beg  your  pardon,"  she  said,  "  a  thought 
occurred   to    me  that  I  had  heard  that 
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line  before,  but  probably  you  mean  to 
begin  with  a  quotation." 

"  A  quotation,  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  !"  he 
repeated,  "  from  whom? — from  what? — 
I  confess  I  am  not  aware  of  any  !"  and 
he  looked  very  much  as  if  he  would 
have  added,  "  this  is  only  your  con- 
founded satirical  temper — oh,  I  wish  !" 
— and  we  dare  not  say  what  he  wished  to 
the  unfortunate  Catherine,  whose  shrewd 
remarks  had,  upon  former  occasions,  ren- 
dered her  especially  an  object  of  dis- 
favour in  his  eyes. 

She  again  intreated  him  to  proceed, 
with  so  much  genuine  good-humour  and 
sweetness,  that  he  resumed  his  MS.,  and 
once  more, 

"  The  stars  were  in  the  heavens  met" — 

but  to  as  little  purpose  as  before,  and 
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now  they  were  threatened  with  perma- 
nent dispersion,  by  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Court  enay,  who  had  just  entered  the 
room,  and  who  was  an  object  of  the  most 
perfect  abhorrence  to  the  muse  of  Mr. 
Somers.  Having  nodded  to  the  visitors, 
he  perceived  the  blotted  transcript  which 
Mr.  Somers  held  in  his  hand. 

This  was  starting  game  quite  unex- 
pectedly ;  and,  with  much  the  same  sort 
of  cry  he  would  have  sent  after  a  hare, 
he  recognized  it,  and  begged  to  know  if 
he  was  come  time  enough  for  the  sport  ? 

"  Fortunately  in  time  to  prevent  my 
making  any,"  replied  Mr.  Somers,  try- 
ing to  laugh  and  look  good-humoured, 
but  once  more  preparing  to  deposit  the 
MS.  in  his  pocket  and  retire. 

u  Oh,  let  us  beseech  you,  Mr.  Somers/' 
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and  "  pray  don't/'  and  fC  pray  do/' 
were  the  various  cries  of  the  ladies, 
whilst  Mr.  Courtenay  was  requesting 
alternately  the  Miss  Willetts  and  Ma- 
tilda to  tell  him  for  what  they  so  cla- 
morously in  treated. 

On  being  informed,  he,  as  the  poor 
poet  anticipated  he  would,  threw  cold 
water,  at  once,  upon  the  blazing  fire  of 
his  genius,  and  extinguished  as  much  of 
it  as  could  be  put  out  by  so  insignificant 
a  person,  by  gravely  beseeching  him 
not  to  expend  the  smallest  portion  of  his 
time  and  thought  in  such  an  enterprize. 
ec  I  know  the  Duke  better  than  any 
body  in  the  world,  perhaps/'  he  con- 
tinued, ec  we  were  rather  thick  together 
at  college.  Take  my  advice,  send  him 
a  bank-note  to  buy  the  boy  a  coral  ; 
he  will  like  it  better  than  any  thing  else 
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you  can  send  him,  believe  me.  Though, 
to  be  sure/'  he  added  after  a  short  pause, 
"  a  draft  upon  a  house  in  Lombard- 
Street  is  not  always  so  easily  honoured 
as  a  call  upon  the  firm  in  Parnassus." 

"  You  seem  so  much  au  fait  at  these 
matters, "  replied  Mr.  Somers,  with  an 
ironical  smile,  <c  that  one  would  'be 
tempted  to  think  you  had  passed  some 
little  time  in  a  counting-house." 

ffAye,  and  a  monstrous  good  place  too. 
to  spend  time  in.  I  am  always  proud  of 
the  counting  house,  I'll  be  hanged  if 
I'm  not;"  and  he  appeared  most  stoutly 
determined  not  to  be  disconcerted  by 
I  he  sneer  which  had  been  levelled 
against  him,  in  his  mercantile  capacity. 

Though  the  semblance  of  raillery  and 
good  humour  was  attempted  to  be  main- 
tained, there  was  rather  too  much  latent 
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hostility  beginning  to  appear,  to  render 
their  repartee  quite  agreeable  to  them- 
selves or  their  audience ;  and  every  body 
was  very  well  pleased  when  Mrs.  Bel- 
grave  put  an  end  to  it,  by  proposing  to 
Mr.  Somers  (who  was  now  inflexible  in 
refusing  the  ode)  to  make  one  at  a  card- 
table. 

In  the  course  of  a  little  time,  most  of 
the  party  were  amicably  disposed  of,  the 
young  ladies  round  the  piano-forte,  and 
the  elder  people  at  cards. 

St.  Aubyn  found  it  not  so  easy  as  he 
expected,  to  catch  a  favourable  moment 
for  offering  his  congratulations  (if  such 
they  might  be  called)  to  Matilda.  He 
was  himself  much  too  attractive,  to  be 
spared  by  the  young  ladies,  in  their 
present  dearth  of  beaux.  Indeed,  there 
were   few   circles  in    which  a  man   so 
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elegant  and  accomplished,,  both  in  person 
and  mind,  could  easily  have  been  pointed 
out.  He  was  soon  entrapped  to  the 
piano-forte  by  the  Miss  Courtenays;  and 
as  he  was  known  to  be  a  very  tasteful 
vocal  performer,  requested  so  earnestly 
to  oblige  them,  that  he  had  scarcely  any 
alternative  but  to  comply. 

He  turned  instinctively,  as  it  were,  to 
Matilda,  to  direct  him  what  to  sing;  and 
on  her  whispered  reply,  he  struck  the 
chords  of  Handel's  sweet  air  in  Sampson,, 

"  How  willing  my  paternal  love," 

There  was  something  in  the  situation 
and  character  of  St.  Aubyn,  which,  to 
Matilda's  fancy,  peculiarly  assimilated 
with  this  affecting  song.  The  tender 
love  he  bore  his  mother — the  sacrifice 
of  time  and  talents  which  he  was  making 
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for  her  comfort — the  manly  feeling  and 
sense  with  which  he  shielded  her  enthu- 
siastic character  from  the  error  and  suf- 
fering into  which,  in  a  state  of  desolation,, 
the  eccentricities  of  genius  would  too 
surely  have  betrayed  it — the  truth — the 
virtue  of  his  disposition  she  could  ima- 
gine to  breathe  forth  in  every  note — and 
though,  without  a  ray  of  passion  in  her 
affection  for  him,  the  tender  thoughts  his 
performance  awakened  in  her  mind,  so 
powerfully  affected  her,  that,  before  he 
concluded,  she  had  stolen  unperceived  to 
the  window  to  hide  her  tears. 

Scarcely  had  she  departed,  when  St. 
Aubyn  missed  her  gentle  sigh  of  appro- 
bation, to  him,  the  sweetest  incense  of 
praise,  and  ill  exchanged  for  the  un- 
meaning plaudits  with  which  the  Miss 
Courtenays    overwhelmed    his    perfor- 
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mance.  His  eye  quickly  sought  and 
discovered  the  part  of  the  room  to  which 
she  had  retreated  ;  but  still  he  found  it 
impossible  to  escape  and  join  her;  for 
now  he  had  to  play  the  part  of  auditor, 
while  the  young  ladies  in  their  turn  ex- 
hibited. 

This  trial  of  his  patience  lasted  a  very 
long  time.  At  length  it  was  concluded, 
and  at  the  same  moment  Mr.  Somers 
being  released  from  the  card-table,  and 
approaching  the  piano,  he  hailed  him  in 
his  heart,  as  a  general  on  the  point  of 
defeat,  views  a  party  coming  to  his  un- 
expected relief,  and  made  his  way  to  the 
window  which  Matilda  still  occupied. 

She  greeted  him  with  a  smile,  but 
looked  and  felt  embarrassed.  She 
knew  the  subject  to  which  he  must 
allude,  and  her  delicacy  naturally  shrunk 
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from  it.  But  St.  Aubyn  did  not  imme- 
diately approach  it ;  for,  to  him  indeed, 
it  was  a  subject  not  only  of  shrinking — 
but  of  recoil. 

"  We  met  yesterday  on  a  lovely  day, 
Matilda/'  said  he.  te  1  think  we  are 
fortunate,  for  this  appears  as  beautiful  a 
night.  Are  you  afraid  of  taking  a  turn 
in  the  viranda?" 

cc  Oh !  not  the  least  ;**  she  replied,  tak- 
ing his  offered  arm, — c<  a  moonlight  walk 
will  be  quite  refreshing  after  the  noise 
and  heat  of  this  room." 

"  Ah !  it  is  very  sweet,"  he  said,  as  they 
came  out  into  the  clear  soft  moonlight, 
"  it  is  very  sweet,  indeed  !" 

It  was  the  hour  of  nature's  stillness 
and  repose — when  turbulent  thoughts 
and  restless  emotions  seem  to  fade  with 
thedecline  of  day— it  was  the  hour  which 
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the  votary  of  impassioned  feeling  most 
loves  \  for  then  it  is,  that  all  without, 
assimilates  with  all  within.  The  features 
of  the  landscape  melting  into  shade — 
the  gradual  strengthening  of  the  pale 
moon-beams — these  images  of  peace  are 
dear  to  the  wounded  heart ;  they  offer  the 
interval  from  suffering  for  which  it  sighs 
— they  inspire  resignation. 

For  some  moments  after  they  came 
out,  St.  Aubyn  was  silent ;  and  Matilda, 
as  she  hung  upon  his  arm,  waited  with 
an  anxiety  that  almost  made  her  tremble 
for  the  result  of  what  she  supposed  to 
be  his  deliberations,  respecting  the 
choice  she  had  made — or  the  manner  ill 
which  he  was  to  express  his  opinion  of 
it.  Finding  he  did  not  speak,  she  ven- 
tured with  much  hesitation  to  say — 
"  You  have  heard,  perhaps" — 
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"  Yes — my  dear  Matilda ;■'  he  replied, 
before  she  could  add  more,  cr  I  have 
heard  of  your  present  situation — with 
interest — I  cannot  tell  you  how  sincere 
— how  tender" — his  voice  a  little  falter- 
ed ;  but  soon  recovering  —  ff  accept 
my  best  wishes  V*  he  added,  cc  their 
truth  and  fervour  you  cannot  doubt ; 
for  never  can  you  doubt  my  friendship 
for  vou!" 

"  Oh  never — never  \"  she  replied  with 
energy,  "  dear,  good  Mr.  St.  Aubyn, 
"  still  let  me  hope  for  your  kindness — 
my  fate  will  be  but  half  happy,  if  you 
do  not  still  feel  for  me  the  same  friend- 
ship— the  same  attachment  V, — and,  as 
she  spoke,  in  the  innocence  of  her  heart, 
she  took  his  hand,  and  half  raised  it  to 
her  lips. 

The  agitation  of  St.  Aubyn  became 
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almost  visible — e<  Oil !  Matilda — lean — 
never  see  you  more" — he  had  half  arti- 
culated, but  he  restrained  the  words — 
and  gently  releasing'  his  hand,  cc  My 
friendship,  and  my  affection — ever  must 
be  yours!"  he  said,  "now — tell  me — 
as  if  you  were  speaking  to  a  father — 
tell  me,  my  dear,  the  views  and  plans  of 
Mr.  Harcourt?" — and  then,  as  if  his 
painful  part  were  over,  he  relapsed  into 
silence,  and  the  twilight  concealing  his 
features,  Matilda  observed  nothing  of 
the  harrowing  struggle  with  which  he 
was  commanding  his  emotions. 

(e  Charles,"  she  said,  (C  had  a  very 
handsome  fortune,  but  intended  to  fol- 
low the  study  of  the  law,  for  the  sake  of 
having  something  to  do.  lie  had  taken 
a  house  for  the  present  in  Lincolu's- 
Inn-Fields.     As  to  her  marriage  settle- 
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merits,  and  every  thing'  that  related  to 
her,  it  was  his  intention,  by  her  particu- 
lar desire,  to  wait  upon  Mr.  St.  Aubyn 
early  in  the  next  week,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Willett,  his  guardian." 

St.  Aubyn  sighed  so  deeply  on  hearing* 
this,  that  Matilda  almost  started  : — <c  I 
fear  you  are  not  well !"  she  said. 

cc  Quite  well,  my  dear  ;  I  am  deeply 
interested  in  all  you  say — pray  go  on." 

cc  I  have  little  more  to  say/'  she  re- 
plied ;  "  only  to  hope  that  in  this  matter, 
I  have  not  acted  so  as  to  incur  your 
displeasure." 

(i  My  displeasure,  Matilda  !" — and  he 
looked  at  her  with  unspeakable  tender- 
ness, fC  it  would  be  difficult,  I  believe, 
for  you  to  do  any  thing  to  displease  me. 
In  taking  your  society  from  me,  you 
may  give    me — and    my   m  jther/'    he 
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added,  after  a  little  pause,  <c  some  pain, 
perhaps,  but  we  could  not  expect  always 
to  retain  it.  May  those,  to  whom  you 
resign  such  a  treasure,  value  it,  as  much 
as  we  do  I" 

"  I  prepare  myself  for  trials,"  said 
Matilda,  "such,  in  some  degree,  must 
be  the  portion  of  every  one  ;  in  the  hap- 
piest state,  we  must  have  something  to 
endure — and  to  struggle  with." 

i(  Ah,  how  much  must  we  struggle 
with,"  he  replied,  (i  how  much  must  we 
struggle  with,  to  support  life  with  pro- 
priety, or  even  with  patience  !  A  prin- 
ciple of  resistance  must  be  for  ever  act- 
ing within  the  soul,  and  from  one  end 
of  existence  to  the  other  it  is  nothing 
but  a  perpetual  conflict. 

"  But  the  end  is  the  crown  and  glory!" 
he  continued,  looking  upwards  with  a 
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smile  of  sublime  emotion  ;  cc  there  all 
mystery  is  solved — there  the  sufferers  of 
this  world  receive  their  portion  !  Oh ! 
Matilda — in  every  circumstance  of  life,, 
adverse  or  prosperous,  still  think  of  that ! 
Still  bear  the  end  in  view,  and  though 
denied" — he  faltered — he  could  not,  he 
dared  not  proceed — for,  unconsciously, 
the  thought  which  passed  across  his 
mind,  had  well  nigh  told  itself  in  words 
— that  though  denied  her  love  in  this 
world,  he  might  still  hope  to  dwell  with 
her  in  realms  beyond  the  sky. 

"  I  am  sure  something  peculiarly  af- 
fects you  to  night,"  Matilda  could  not 
forbear  to  say,  as  she  marked  his  tremu- 
lous accents,  his  sudden  pause. 

"  I  believe  I  am  in  low  spirits,  my 
dear,"  he  replied ;  <r  but  1  will  walk 
round  the  grounds,  and  I  will  soon  join 
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you  again  ;"'  and  as  he  spoke  he  darted 
forward  ;  and  Matilda,  with  an  anxious 
regret  at  his  uneasiness,  so  inexplicable, 
but  still  so  evident,  returned  to  tfa 
drawing-room  with  but  little  disposition 
to  join  its  inmates. 

St.  Aubyn,  in  the  meanwhile,  wan- 
dered  on,  endeavouring  to  soothe  to 
peace  his  excited  mind.  In  vain  he  tried 
to  believe  that  time  would  wear  away  the 
charm  with  which  the  thought  of  Ma- 
tilda had  linked  itself  to  his  imagination. 
It  was  a  charm  which  he  identified  in  all 
that  was  beautiful — in  all  that  he  loved. 
In  the  summer's  evening  walk  she  was 
by  his  side!  in  the  loveliness  of  nature 
her  intelligent  smile  was  mingled  !  Her 
voice  was  in  the  music  of  the  birds  ;  her 
tender  feeling  in  the  page  of  poetry  ;  her 
piety  and  virtue  in  his  serious  book^ 
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her    sweetness  and   her   beauty — every 
where! 

<c  And  this  must  be  resigned  \"  he 
said.  ce  Oh  !  weak — weak  that  I  was, 
not  sooner  to  perceive  my  danger!  It  is 
fit  that  I  should  suffer,  and  1  am  content 
to  do  so*"  And  as  he  spoke,  he  wiped 
from  his  cheek  the  tears  which  keen 
distress  had  wruns:  from  a  bosom,  acutely 
delicate  to  feel,  though  strong  and  stead- 
fast to  endure. 

In  a  short  time  Matilda  perceived  him 
enter  the  drawing-room  with  a  composed 
demeanour,  though  not  without  a  shade 
of  melancholy  upon  his  brow,  which  it 
pained  her  to  observe  without  the  power 
to  remove  it. 

He  returned  at  the  precise  moment 
when  his  presence  was  necessary  to  com- 
pose a  little  feud  which  had  started  up 
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in  his  absence,  and  in  which  he  perceived 
from  a  glance  at  the  countenance  of  his 
mother,  she  had  been  involved. 

When  the  cards  had  been  given  up, 
the  greater  part  of  the  company  had  been 
drawn  towards  a  table  upon  which  va- 
rious books,  albums,  and  other  such 
matters  were  deposited. 

ff  Now  this  is  the  sort  of  poetry,"  said 
young  Courtenay,  taking  up  a  volume 
of  «  Dr.  Syntax's  Tour/  cc  this  is  the 
sort  of  poetry  that  pleases  me." 

"  So  I  should  suppose/'  remarked 
Mr.  Somers,  in  a  tone  of  ineffable  con- 
tempt. 

"  If  poetry  does  but  please/3  said 
Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  who  in  wandering  down 
the  room  insensibly  found  herself  in- 
cluded in  the  party  round  the  table,  "  its 
object  is  answered/' 
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"  The  method  by  which  it  is  attained 
is  not  material,  you  would  say/'  re- 
marked Mr.  Somers. 

<c  In  the  present  instance  it  would  be 
scarcely  worth  inquiring  into  ;V  she 
spoke  carelessly,,  and  without  any  design 
of  being  sarcastic  ;  but  both  gentlemen 
received  an  impression  that  such  was  her 
intention.  Young  Courtenay,  indeed, 
had  only  a  blundering  conception  of  the 
kind,  for  he  knew  not  exactly  whether 
she  spoke  of  the  book  or  of  him.  But 
Mr.  Somers  had  private  reasons  of  his 
own  for  viewing  every  thing  she  said 
and  did  through  the  distorted  medium 
in  which  a  person,  not  quite  assured  of 
the  soundness  of  his  own  pretensions,  is 
prone  to  examine  those  of  another,  (es- 
pecially if  that  other  be  a  woman,)  and 
with  a  malice  which  assumed  politeness 
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could  not  conceal,  he  remarked  cc  that 
in  every  instance  it  would  perhaps  be 
for  our  happiness  not  to  analyze  with 
too  much  precision  the  materials  of 
which  it  is  composed." 

C(  But  we  were  speaking  of  pleasure, 
not  happiness/'  she  replied. 

<c  They  may  almost  be  considered  a- 
synonimous,"   said  he. 

t(  Surely  not/'  she  replied  with  a 
smile  ;  "  being  pleased  is  a  very  diffe- 
rent thing  from  being  happy.  I  may  be 
pleased  with  Dr.  Syntax,  that  is,  it  may 
make  me  laugh,  but  it  certainly  do» 
not  make  me  happy." 

<c  Pardon  me,  madam,"  and  he  bent 
to  her  with  an  ironical  smile ;  "  but  if  J 
may  hazard  it  as  a  general  remark,  1 
have  observed  in  my  intercourse  with 
society,  (which  has  not  been  very  limit- 
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ed/  that  the  highest  degree  of  happi- 
ness is  sometimes  found  in  a  laugh. 
The  principal  felicity  of  some  persons 
exists  in  turning  every  thing  and  every 
bodv  into  the  ridiculous." 

cc  It  is  fortunate  then/'  she  replied, 
<f  for  such  persons  that  they  can  gene- 
rally command  their  own  felicity.  The 
world  is  very  fertile  in  absurdity/' 

"  Upon  my  word  I  think  you  are  very 
adventurous  in  being  so  severe/'  said 
Mrs.  Belgrave  ;  (<  for  my  part,  I  am 
always  in  terror  of  hazarding  the  slight- 
est remark.  I  declare  I  dare  not  have 
said  what  you  have,  before  Mr.  Somers, 
for  all  the  world." 

"  Is  he  so  terrible  then  ?"  and  Mrs. 
St.  Aubyn  smiled.  cc  Shall  I  be  slaugh- 
tered in  a  copy  of  verses,  or  put  to  death 
in  a  magazine  ?" 
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f(  Your  apprehensions  appear  so  sen- 
sitive, ma'am,  that  I  could  almost  ima- 
gine you  had  experienced  some  of  the 
attacks  you  deprecate."  lie  endeavoured 
to  afFect  pleasantry,  but  malice  was  ra- 
ther too  predominant. 

Mrs.  Belgrave  was  enchanted  with  this 
sally  of  wit*     ct  Oh,  what  terrors  do  we 
ignorant,    unlettered    females    escape!' 
she  exclaimed  ;  ct  I  am  happy  in  being- 
one  of  them." 

tc  Things  are  much  more  equally  ba- 
lanced in  this  world,  than,  at  some  mo- 
ments, we  can  believe,"  said  Mrs.  St. 
Aubyn  ;  not  so  perfectly  calm  as  she 
could  have  wished,  and  as,  in  the  exu- 
berance of  contempt  which  these  efforts 
to  mortifv  her  excited,  she  felt  sheou<:ht 
to  be. 

"  You,  for  instance,"   she   continued, 
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addressing  Mrs.  Belgrave,  "  are  happy 
in" — she  did  not  say  "your  ignorance/' 
but  the  manner  in  which  she  pronounced 
<c  your  distaste  to  literature/'  conveyed 
nearly  the  same  idea. 

cc  My  distaste  to  literature  !"  repeated 
Mrs.  Belgrave;  "that  is  very  good,  in- 
deed !" 

"  I  thought  I  understood  you  to  insi- 
nuate something  of  the  kind/'  said  Mrs. 
St.  Aubyn. 

"  I  believe  not — no  one  can  be  a 
greater  admirer  of  literature  than  lam." 

bf  Indeed!— then  I  beg  your  pardon 
for  my  mistake.'* 

m 

"  Mrs.  Belgrave  only  means  to  say/' 
observed  Mr.  Somers,  ft  that  she  confines 
her  taste  for  literature  to  those  bounds 
which  it  is  sometimes  hazardous  for  la- 
dies to  pass/'  and  again  he  smiled ;   "  I 
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merely  speak  in  the  most  general  man- 
ner, AJrs.  St.  Aubyn." 

l(  She   is   wise/'    replied    Catherine ; 
"  she  escapes  in  so  doing-,  not  only  the 
malignity  with  which  such  unfortunate 
ladies  are  watched,  like  poachers  in  a 
preserved  manor,  but  she  escapes  also 
the  momentary  irritation  which  that  ma- 
lignity is  apt  to  excite.     And  really  that 
is  no  small  evil  to  avoid  ;   for  one  may 
without  much   effort,   forgive  mankind 
their  little  passions,    but  it  is  difficult  to 
forgive  oneself  the  humiliation  of  being 
affected   bv    them ;"    and    she    walked 
away,    not   so   much   wrounded  by  any 
assault  that  had  been  levelled  at  her,  as 
pained  that  her  indignation  could    not 
have  been  more  indifferently  expressed. 
But  no  consciousness  of  superiority  is 
sufficient  to  protect  a  woman  against  the 
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attacks  of  envy.  The  desire  of  pleasing, 
and  of  being  beloved,  that  tender  instinct, 
which  nature  has  made  the  most  predo- 
minant of  her  emotions,  renders  her  vul- 
nerable on  every  side  ;  and  if  she  escapes 
mortification  on  the  part  of  her  pride, 
she  is  tolerably  certain  of  suffering  on 
that  of  her  affections :  for  there  are  few 
distinctions  that  compensate  to  a  female 
for  the  terror  of  being  hated. 

Her  countenance  was  yet  flushed  with 
indignation  when  her  son  entered  the 
room. 

As  soon  as  she  perceived  him,  she 
summoned  him  to  her,  and  declared  an 
intention  of  returning  home.  But  the 
ladies  so  earnestly  intreated  him  to  favour 
them  with  another  song,  that  he  hesitated. 

"  Do  as  you  like,  Edmund,"  she  said, 
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ct  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  though,  I 
think." 

"  Oh,  surely,  if  it  will  give  any  plea- 
sure/' said  he,  replying'  to  the  request  of 
the  Miss  Courtenays;  and,  endeavouring 
to  cover,  under  the  pleasing  courtesy 
of  his  own  manners,  the  too  visible  dis- 
dain of  his  mother's,  he  proceeded  to 
the  piano. 

Some  feelings  of  selt-reproach  passed 
across  the  mind  of  Catherine — feelings 
which,  as  soon  as  she  and  her  son  left 
the  house,  and  were  on  their  way  home, 
thus  expressed  themselves. 

C(  1  cannot  think,  my  dear  Edmund, 
by  what  effort  you  are  able,  amongst 
such  very  silly  people  as  those  we  have 
just  left  behind,  to  say  and  do  civil 
things  ;  for  I,  on  my  part,  have  need 
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of  all  the  fortitude  I  can  command,  to 
keep  myself  from  openly  affronting 
them/' 

"  I  do  it  upon  the  same  principle  on 
which  I  endeavour,  imperfectly  indeed, 
but  still  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  do 
every  thing — the  principle  of  c  doing  to 
others  as  I  would  they  should  do  unto 
me.'  " 

<c  Ah,  those  are  the  only  precepts  for 
conduct  I"  said  Catherine  with  a  sigh  ; 
"  and  those  who  make  them  the  guide 
of  their  life,  are  the  only  proper  people. 
Can  you  conceive,  Edmund,  any  thing 
more  unsatisfactory  to  an  immortal  soul, 
than  to  pass  its  time  with  such  people, 
with  the  exception  of  Matilda,  as  we 
have  jusl  left  ?" 

<c  To  me  it  is  unsatisfactory,  I  cer- 
tainly must  confess/'  he  replied,  ee  and 
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by  choice  I  should  not  cast  myself 
in  their  way ;  but  being-  there,  my 
dear  mother,  I  would,  upon  Christian 
principles,  make  the  best  of  it." 

et  Ah,  Edmund,  poor  Ann  Morton  was 
right !  she  always  told  me  that  1  could 
find  no  happiness  amongst  worldly  peo- 
ple ;  and  true  enough  it  is,  they  are  very 
unsatisfactory.  Poor  Ann !'  and  she 
sighed  again. 

cc  I  think,  Edmund,"  she  continued, 
<c  the  next  time  you  go  to  see  Ann,  I 
will  go  with  you." 

"  She  will  be  delighted  to  see  you/ 
he  replied,  "  and  I  hope  you  will  keep 
your  intention." 

ec  1  will — yes — I  certainly  will,'  she 
said,  and  thus  their  dialogue  ended. 
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CHAP.    V. 


When  every  thing  was  finally  arranged 
for  Matilda's  marriage,  Mr.  St.  Aubyn, 
avoiding  a  parting  interview  with  her, 
accompanied  a  young  man  in  whom  he 
was  interested,  in  a  few  months'  tour 
to  the  Continent:  thus  escaping,  as 
far  as  he  could,  all  participation  in  an 
event  so  painful  to  him.  We  must  now 
introduce  to  our  readers  a  person  who 
has  some  part  to  play  in  the  future  pages 
of  our  history. 

But  as  it  is  generally  better  to  let 
people  speak  for  themselves,  we  will 
suffer  Mr.  Harcourt  to  display  his  own 
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character  in  his  own  way  ;  and,  as  it 
was  of  a  kind  exceedingly  easy  to 
fathom.,  a  short  scene,  which  occurred 
the  week  before  his  marriage  witli  his 
intended  bride,  will  enable  them  to 
form  a  tolerably  correct  judgment  re- 
specting it. 

"  My  dearest  little  girl/'  said  he,  tak- 
ing from  his  pocket  a  morocco  case,  "  I 
have  brought  you,  from  Hamlet's,  the 
prettiest  set  of  ornaments  I  could  find  : 
but  they  are  not  quite  what  I  wished, 
either," 

"  My  dear  Charles  !  what  could  you 
be  thinking  of  ?"  replied  Matilda,  almost 
ready  to  cry,  as  he  displayed  to  her  ob- 
servation some  jewels,  which,  in  point 
of  value  and  beauty,  were  fitter  for  a 
Duchess  than  a  private  gentlewoman  ; 
"  you  cannot  have  considered  what<our 
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income  is  to  be,  and  what  sort  of  visiting 
we  shall  have  the  power  of  entering 
into." 

<c  Visiting !"  he  replied,  "  why  we 
shall  visit  every  body,  to  be  sure!  And 
do  you  think  I  would  have  my  wife  make 
an  appearance  inferior  to  any  lady  she 
may  happen  to  be  acquainted  with,  and 
such  a  wife,  too  !  No,  Matty,  you  shall 
look  like  an  angel  as  you  are  !" — a  very 
energetic  determination,  which  he  sealed 
with  a  salute,  to  prevent  her,  as  he  said, 
from  adding  another  word  about  the 
matter. 

With  this  careless  good-humour,  he 
arrested  every  species  of  advice  which 
she  would  fain  have  offered  to  him  ; 
and  she  was  too  much  disposed  to  view 
him  in  a  favourable  light,  to  doubt  of 
his,  hereafter,  becoming  more  accessible 
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to  counsel,  when  experience  had  taught 
him  prudence — a  species  of  instruction 
which,  she  was  aware,  must  be  paid  tor, 
before  it  is  valued,  and  which  she  be- 
lieved Charles  could  afford  to  purchase, 
without  any  serious  injury  to  his  for- 
tune. 

The  wedding-day  at  length  arrived, 
and  at  St.  James's  Church,  in  London, 
Matilda  was  united  to  Charles  Harcourt. 
Her  heart  was  somewhat  sad,  that  neither 
of  the  friends  most  dear  to  her  were 
present  on  this  occasion.  Mr.  St.  Aubyn, 
we  have  already  said,  was  absent  by 
design  ;  and  his  mother,  after  vibrating 
between  a  wish  to  oblige  Matilda  and 
an  unwillingness  to  sanction  any  thing 
so  melancholy  to  Edmund,  at  last  de- 
clined it. 

Of  the  happiness  of  Charles,  young. 
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generous,  enthusiastic,  and  loving-  his 
bride  with  all  the  ardour  which  attaches 
to  such  a  character,  it  is  needless  to 
attempt  the  delineation.  It  would  be 
equally  fruitless  also  to  labour  at  con- 
veying any  notion  of  the  felicity  of  Mrs. 
Belgrave,  who,  in  the  extasy  of  presiding 
and  dictating,  and  finding  in  Charles 
Harcourt  an  ally  ready  to  second  every 
idea  of  expense  and  shew,  which  could 
make  the  matter  sufficiently  magnificent 
for  a  paragraph  in  the  Morning  Post, 
could  almost  fancy  she  was  celebrating 
for  the  third  time,  her  own  nuptials. 
Again  her  imagination  feasted  upon 
once  more  seeing  in  print  those  magic 
characters,  is  the  charming  Mrs.  Bel- 
grave/'  more  delightful  to  her  eye  than 
black  letter  to  the  antiquary,  or  the  title- 
page  of  his  first  work  to  a  young  author  : 
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not  a  circumstance  of  the  description  she 
was  to  excite,  escaped  her  imagination. 
"  Attired  with  her  accustomed  ele- 
gance,— Brussels  lace  and  white  satin — 
graceful  simplicity — scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  bride,  for  whose 
sister,  rather  than  mother,  she  might  have 
passed,  &c.  &c."  Herself  and  her  own 
appointments  were  all  that  she  saw  in  the 
business;  but  seeing  them  through  the 
medium  of  extreme  complacency,  she 
was  disposed  also  to  view  every  thing 
else  with  satisfaction.  She  became  so 
tender  and  affectionate  towards  Matilda, 
that  when  the  latter  took  leave  of  her, 
after  breakfast,  to  set  off  with  her  hus- 
band upon  a  bridal  tour,  she  was  able 
without  effort  to  command  a  genuine 
tear,  as  she  bid  her  farewell  :  an  occur- 
rence which,  though  she  really  at  the 
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moment  felt  too  sincerely  to  calculate 
about,  she  turned  to  in  recollection  as 
infinitely  valuable,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
enrich  the  paragraph,  already  so  fertile 
in  Brussels  lace  and  beauty,  with  a 
slight  sketch  of  her  exquisite  sensi- 
bility. 

Mr.  Belgrave  also,  being  a  prominent 
person  in  the  drama  of  the  day,  giving 
away  the  bride,  and  giving  a  dinner, 
was  likewise,  in  his  way,  important,  and 
therefore  pleased;  and  good  Mr.  Willett 
and  his  daughters,  always  being  happy, 
were,  of  course,  at  a  wedding,  happier 
still. 

A  state  of  so  much  felicity,  though 
extremely  agreeable  to  those  who  expe- 
rience it,  is  not  altogether  so  attractive 
in  description. 
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Fortunately,  however,  for  the  writer- 
of  such  treatises  as  that  which  the  reader 
now  honours  with  a  perusal,  and  tor- 
historians  in  general,  the  current  oi 
human  life  does  not  long  run  in  one 
unbroken  stream,  more  especially  a 
stream  of  happiness,  A  year,  and  some- 
times a  much  shorter  period,  presents  a 
reverse  of  events  ;  and,  if  not  a  reverse 
of  events,  or  a  reverse  of  sentiment  and 
opinion,  something  in  the  course  of  cir- 
cumstances generally  occurs  to  check 
that  confidence  in  continuing  enjoyment, 
without  which  interruption,  so  charming 
is  existence,  and  so  beautiful  is  the 
world,  that  erring  humanity  might  well 
be  forgiven  for  mistaking  its  destination, 
and  desiring  to  find  in  so  fair  a  dwelling 
place  that  cc  abiding  city,"  which  it  ii 
not  permitted  us  to  hope  for  here. 
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CHAP.    VI. 


Though  we  have  conducted  Matilda 
to  that  epoch  in  her  history,  at  which  it 
might  be  supposed  to  be  concluded,  we 
trust  our  readers  have  yet  sufficient  in- 
terest in  her  fate,  to  feel  some  curio- 
sity to  learn  how  far  it  was  affected  by 
the  event  we  have  just  recorded.  Pas- 
sing* over,  therefore,  the  period  of  a  year, 
as  an  interval  in  which  scarcely  any 
variation  of  incident  worth  recording 
occurred,  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  still  being 
abroad,  and  Catherine  at  Wimbledon, 
we  will  return  to  Matilda  after  she  had 
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been  a  wife  something  more  than  a 
twelvemonth. 

She  was  still  fondly  beloved  by  her 
husband — for  she  was  not  a  being  to  be 
otherwise  than  loved,  if  gentleness,  and 
calm  good  sense,  and  youthful  beauty, 
can  command  affection  ;  and  to  these 
attractions,  she  added  a  daily  increasing 
love  for  the  partner  of  her  fortune,  the 
tenderness  and  sweetness  of  her  disposi- 
tion inclining  her  to  feel  the  kindest 
sentiments  for  all  who  treated  her  affec- 
tionately ;  and,  her  strong  sense  of  duty 
more  particularly  increasing  every  sen- 
timent of  this  sort,  when  inspired  by 
one  whom  she  had  invested  with  so 
sacred  a  title  to  her  affection  and  regard. 

Deeply  interested  in  him,  not  only  by 
the  ties  which  connected  their  fate,  but 
by  the  love  his  frank  generous  temper, 
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and  h\<  many  excellent  qualities  excited, 
Matilda,  from  smiling*  remonstrances, 
sometimes  playfully,  sometimes  serious- 
ly, but  always  fondly  given,  now  began 
occasionally  to  feel  and  look  rather 
gravely,  when  she  found  how  greatly 
the  expenses  of  their  first  year's  union 
exceeded  the  income  which  was  to  de- 
fray them.  Her  anxiety  on  this  point 
was  the  greater,  because,  though  much 
talked  of  as  a  thing  to  be  every  day 
proceeded  upon,  she  found  that  Charles's 
occupation  in  the  law,  so  far  from  being 
pursued  as  a  means  of  adding  to  their 
fortune,  was  likely  to  be  something 
worse  than  a  mere  nominal  employ- 
ment :  as  it  introduced  him  to  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  gay  set  of  young  men 
about  the  inns  of  court,  whom  he  had 
known  at  college,  and  who  appeared  as 
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indisposed  to  be  studious  as  himself; 
only  that,  in  their  case,  no  wife  or  esta- 
blishment being  to  be  supported,  they 
had  less  to  risk  in  the  indulgence  of 
their  inclinations  for  amusement  than 
he  had. 

To  all  the  pleas  she  urged  for  their 
leading  a  more  retired  and  less  expen- 
sive life,  he  replied  with  an  assurance 
that  he  would  begin  to  read  the  very 
next  day,  and  would  seclude  himself 
from  all  morning  interruptions,  and  thus 
commence  a  sort  of  reform. 

But  the  morrow  came,  and  habit  re- 
sumed its  influence :  the  morning  \va- 
frittered  away  in  the  duties  of  the  toi- 
lette, calls  at  different  chambers,  and 
then  the  usual  lounge  of  two  hours  at 
the  west  end  of  the  town. 

As   yet  Matilda  was  not  very   appro- 
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hensive  ;  for  she  supposed  that  so  vapid 
a  manner  of  passing*  away  existence 
would  at  length  wear  itself  out,  and  that 
the  mere  love  of  novelty  would  induce 
him  to  adopt  some  other  method  of  dis- 
posing* of  his  time.  If  they  were  only 
tolerably  prudent,  she  knew  that  their 
fortune  would  be  adequate  to  their  living- 
even  in  a  style  of  some  elegance;  but 
a  terror  sometimes  took  possession  of 
her  mind,  that  Charles  wanted  that  sta- 
bility of  purpose,  without  which,  refor- 
mation in  a  plan  of  living,  in  such  a 
labyrinth  of  temptations  as  London, 
entangled  too  as  he  was  with  a  set  of 
gay,  thoughtless  associates,  would  be  a 
labour,  from  which  he  would,  at  every 
attempt,  recoil  with  despair. 

In    this    state    of   things   she    could 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  happy,  for  a  con- 
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stant  dread  of  her  husband's  being  still 
further  betrayed  into  error,  hung  upon 
her  spirits,  and  made  her  pine  for  the 
conclusion  of  the  winter  season,  which, 
in  sending  them  for  a  time  into  the 
country,  would  give  some  check  to 
dissipation  and  prodigality,  in  both  of 
which  she  lamented  to  know  that  they 
were  indulging.  But  it  was  yet  only 
April,  the  period  in  the  metropolis  for 
beginning,  rather  than  ending,  gaiety  ; 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belgrave  having  just 
arrived  in  town,  they  were  involved 
through  their  means  in  an  accession  of 
company. 

"  Oh,  that  I  could  devise  any  method 
for  making  him  love  home  a  little  more!" 
said  Matilda  to  herself,  as  she  one 
morning,  about  this  time,  remarked  the 
heavy  eyes  and  altered  looks  of  her  bus- 
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band,  whose  late  hours  of  the  preceding 
night  (which  he  had  passed  with  some 
gay  friends)  had  given  him  an  appear- 
ance of  lassitude  and  dejection,  so  oppo- 
site to  the  general  good-humour  and 
sprightliness  of  his  demeanour,  that  she 
could  not  contemplate  him  without  a 
sigh.  Having  finished  his  breakfast,  and 
read  the  newspaper,  with  an  air  that 
implied  but  a  very  languid  interest  in 
either  one  or  the  other,  he  threw  him- 
self upon  the  sofa,  and,  for  a  much  longer 
time  than  was  usual  with  him,  conti- 
nued silent,  and  apparently  deeply  ab- 
sorbed in  thought. 

His  ruminations  were  so  long,  and,  as 
she  judged  from  an  occasional  sigh,  so 
melancholy,  that  Matilda,  anxious  to 
take  part  in  his  feelings,  and  believing 
that  an  auspicious  moment  for  offering 
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fervent  counsel  was  at  hand,  stole  gently 
to  his  side,  and  as  she  tenderly  took  his 
hand  within  her  own,  she  asked  the 
reason  of  his  silence  and  dejection. 

He  raised  his  head,  and  looked  at  her 
with  a  smile. 

"  I  think,  my  dear  Matty" — he  said  ; 
and  then  he  paused. 

"  What  do  you  think,  Charles  ?" 

He  seemed  to  be  irresolute  ;  desirous 
to  confide,  but  unwilling"  to  speak.  She 
saw  the  conflict  in  his  mind,  and  with 
more  anxiety  she  repeated,  "  What  is 
it  you  think,  Charles  ?" 

(c  That  you  are  the  best  little  wife  in 
the  world!" 

"  Oh,  Charles,  this  gaiety  is  assumed  ; 
you  are  not  happy — I  am  sure  you  are 
not.  My  dear  husband,  tell  me  all  that 
is  upon  your  mind." 
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iS  God  bless  you,  my  dear  little  girl, 
1  do  love  you,  aud  that's  the  truth  of  it. 
But  Matilda — I  cannot — no,  I  cannot  tell 
you — what  a  fool  I  have  been !"  and  he 
got  up,  and  walked  about  the  room. 

Matilda  followed  him.  With  the  ear- 
nestness which  women  only  feel,  which 
women  only  can  express,  she  besought 
him  to  be  candid.  She  at  last,  by  her 
tender  persuasion,  brought  him  to  re- 
sume his  seat  j  but  it  was  long  before  he 
gave  the  communication  she  sought.  It 
was  rather  extorted  than  acknowledged, 
that  he  had  been  inveigled  the  preced- 
ing evening  by  the  intreaties  of  one  of 
his  intimates,  to  accompany  him  to  a 
gambling-house,  at  which  place  he 
had  lost  all  the  money  be  had  then  in 
his  possession. 

Matilda  looked  aghast  at  this  intelli- 
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gence.  No  profusion,  no  extravagance 
of  which  he  had  yet  been  guilty,  so 
much  awakened  her  fears,  as  to  find  him 
accessible  to  the  temptations  of  the  gam- 
ing table — that  tomb  of  every  virtuous, 
every  human  feeling. 

"  I  knew  how  it  would  be,"  he  ex- 
claimed, a  little  hurt  by  the  silence  and 
sadness  with  which  she  heard  his  avowal. 
"  I  was  a  fool  to  tell  you  of  it,  lor  I 
might  have  been  sure  you  could  not, 
and  would  not  forgive  me." 

f'  Oh,  Charles,  don't  say  that !  It  is 
not  that  I  do  not  frankly  and  freely  for- 
give an  error  into  which  any  young  man 
may  once  in  his  life  be  betrayed  ;  but  I 
am  thinking — if  you  should  be  tempted 
there  again" — 

cc  Oh  never,  never,  Matilda  !  you  may 
depend  upon  it  I  never  shall  be  tempted 
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there  again  I"  and  he  spoke  with  so 
much  feeling,  so  much  solemnity  of  pur- 
pose, that  Matilda  believed  and  trusted, 
and,  as  in  token  of  her  forgiveness,  she 
pressed  his  hand, 

"  Do  but  be  firm,  my  dear  Charles/' 
she  said,  c(  do  but  justify  the  confi- 
dence I  am  so  truly  anxious  to  repose  in 
you,  and,  much  as  this  mistake  may  have 
cost  you,  I  shall  think  it  the  best  pur- 
chase you  ever  made  in  your  life,  if  it 
does  but  procure  you  a  little'* — she 
paused,  and  smiled. 

ee  A  little  wisdom,  I  suppose  you  were 
going  to  be  saucy  enough  to  say/'  he 
replied  ;  (<  but,  Matilda,  in  one  event  of 
my  life  1  am  sure  1  displayed  the  most 
profound  wisdom — wisdom  that  would 
have  done  honour  to  any  of  the  sages  of 
Greece  or  Rome." 
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M  Indeed !  I    was   not   aware   of  any 
such  circumstance  in  your  history." 

"  Don't  you  think  it  was  a  great  mark 
of  wisdom  to  chuse  you  for  my  wife  ? 
If  you  don't  think  so,  I  can  tell  you 
from  my  heart  I  do.  What  a  comfort  it 
is/'  he  continued,  in  a  strain  of  mora- 
lizing, of  which,  though  vexed  to  believe 
it,  Matilda  could  not  contemplate  the 
probably  transient  duration  without  a 
smile,  <c  what  a  comfort  it  is,  when  a  man 
has  done  wrong,  to  have  a  counsellor  at 
hand — not  in  the  shape  of  a  crabbed, 
cross  old  father,  or  a  stiff,  grumpy  guar- 
dian— Oh,  by  the  way,  Matty,  has  old 
Willett  been  here  within  this  day  or  two  ? " 

c<  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.     Why  did 
you  think  of  him  ?" 

"  'Twas  natural  enough  when  1  was 
talking  of  a  grumpy  guardian." 
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<e  Nay,  Charles,  I  will  not  permit  you 
to  say  that.  He  is  the  kindest,  best  old 
man  that  ever  lived/' 

<c  He  is  well  enough  for  an  old  one ; 
but  they  are  all  queer,  more  or  less. 
No  notion  of  life — no  more  than  they 
have  of  tying  on  a  neckcloth.  It  was 
but  the  other  day  I  met  the  old  fellow, 
as  I  was  driving  my  tilbury  down  St. 
James's  Street,  (egad,  1  don't  believe  he 
ever  goes  to  the  west  end  of  the  town, 
if  it's  only  twice  in  a  twelvemonth,  and  I 
dare  say  it  is  not  oftener  that  he  does 
go,  but  I  am  sure  to  run  against  him), 
and  then  he  begins  in  his  dry  sarcastic 
manner — f  Well,  Sir,  how  does  Coke 
upon  Lyttleton  get  on  ?  I  warrant  you 
have  got  a  folio  under  the  seat  there,  to 
dip  into  occasionally,  as  opportunity 
serves/'' 

VOL.  II.  h 
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Matilda  would  not  have  laughed  at 
this  particular  moment  if  she  could  have 
helped  it. 

<c  Indeed,  Charles/'  said  she,  endea- 
vouring to  look  grave,  "  Mr.  Willett  is 
getting  anxious  about  us.  He  thinks 
we  are  going  on  too  fast,  and — " 

"  He  thinks  !"  repeated  Charles,  with 
much  indignation,  "  and  what  the  devil 
of  occasion  is  there  for  him  to  think 
about  us  ?  What !  I  dare  say,  he  would 
like  to  see  my  establishment  in  the  same 
taste  as  his  own  !  in  that  dark,  dingy 
court  in  the  City,  in  which  my  good  fa- 
ther (God  bless  him  for  it)  got  so  much 
money.  There,  old  Willett  would  have 
liked  to  have  seen  me  taking  root ;  once 
a  year  perhaps,  transplanted  by  means 
of  a  steam-boat  down  to  Margate  ;  and 
now  and  then,  by  way  of  a  little  recrea- 
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tion,  indulging  in  a  shilling  show  at 
the  Exhibition,,  or  the  British  Gallery. 
This  would  have  sufficed  in  the  way  of 
amusement  V 

"  No,  no,  Charles/'  and  she  laughed  ; 
"  he  vvould  have  allowed  you  as  much 
of  it  as  he  takes  himself;  and  you 
know  very  well,  he  does  not  confine 
himself  to  a  shilling  show,  or  a  voyage 
to  Margate." 

,c  No — sometimes  1  believe  he  goes  to 
Brighton.  But  let  him  go  where  he  will, 
or  after  what  manner,  is  not  the  ques- 
tion. He  is  an  excellent  old  man  in  his 
line ;  but  its  a  thing  unheard-of  to  ex- 
pect me  to  model  my  life  and  conversa- 
tion upon  his  antiquated  notions.  He 
would  think  I  could  do  with  two  coats 
to  my  back— one  for  Sundays,  and  the 
other  for  week-days.     Then,  there  is  no 
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occasion  for  a  servant  out  of  livery,,  or  a 
man-servant  at  all ;  he  would  have  my 
table  attended  by  a  simpering  Abigail, 
in  a  flaunting  cap,  and  a  white  apron, 
running  about  with  a  waiter  in  her  hand, 
and  thrusting  it  in  every  body's  face, 
to  shew  how  well  she  can  wait  at  table  /" 

(C  Charles,  how  can  you  be  so  prepos- 
terous ?"  but  she  could  not  help  smil- 
ing. 

"  But  isn't  it  so,  Matilda?" 

f(  No,  certainly  not.  You  know  to 
the  contrary." 

"  But  don't  you  think  it  very  likely 
that  he  would  admire  such  a  plan  ?,: 

iC  No;  I  think  he  would  not  wish  to 
see  you  act  inconsistently,  even  it  it 
were  from  a  prudent  motive.  But  he 
would  be  very  glad,  I  believe,  if  you 
would    retrench   a   little,   and    in   good 
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time,,  before  we  are  driven  to  it" — and 
she  sighed. 

"  But  we  won't  be  driven  to  it,  love/ 
said  he,  with  more  seriousness,  affection- 
ately kissing  her  cheek  ;  c:  we  will  adopt 
it  of  our  own  accord.  And  I  do  think, 
Matty,  there  are  a  few  idle  expenses  in 
which  I  am  apt  to  indulge  :  yes,  se- 
riously speaking,  I  do  think  it  will  not 
do  to  go  on  always  in  the  style  we  have 
been  living  in  the  last  year  and  half. 
But  now,  you  know/'  he  continued, 
"  our  house  is  furnished,  and  therefore 
that  expense  will  never  return." 

"  Ah,  but  the  bills  are  not  paid, 
Charles." 

"  Not  all,  but  I  shall  pay  every  body 
before  we  leave  town  for  the  summer  ; 
and,  that  great  expense  over,  as  I  have 
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just  said,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  thing- 
very  heavy." 

" Oh!  the  champagne  and  burgundy, 
Charles,  that  came  in  last  week." 

"  Oh,  the  wine  !  yes,  [hat  to  be  sure  ! 
but  one  has  always  long  credit  for  \\\ne, 
you  know,  so  that  is  nothing." 

He  was  proceeding  to  comfort  her,  by 
assurances  that  their  affairs  were,  after 
all,  in  a  most  unembarrassed  and  pro- 
sperous state,  when  a  noise  in  the  hall 
attracted  his  attention ;  and,  as  he  was 
going  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  it,  the 
servant  entered,  and  announced  the 
arrival  of  a  harp  from  Mr.  Erard's." 

"  A  harp!"  exclaimed  Matilda,  ff  they 
must  have  made  a  mistake,  I  don't  play 
upon  the  harp  ;  speak  to  them,  Charles." 

(<  Oh,  no,   it's  all  right,"  he  replied 
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with  much  delight ;  "  I  only  wish  they 
had  brought  it  at  some  other  time.  I 
intended  you  should  have  found  it  stand- 
ing in  the  drawing-room,  when  you  came 
home  from  the  walk  I  meant  to  have 
taken  you.  Stupid  oafs!  they  have  quite 
destroyed  the  agreeable  surprise  1  in- 
tended you." 

"  Indeed  they  have  not  destroyed  the 
surprise.,  thoughit  is  any  thing  but  an 
agreeable  one/'  was  the  reply  that  sug- 
gested itself  to  Matilda's  mind  ;  but  the 
joy  which  danced  in  her  husband's  eyes, 
at  the  mere  thought  of  giving  her  plea- 
sure, compelled  her  to  repress  any  senti- 
ment that  might  have  sounded  discordant 
to  his  own.  She  only  said,  in  her  gentle 
manner,  <c  you  know,  my  love,  I  cannot 
play  upon  the  harp ;   I  wish  you  had 
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not  put  yourself  to  this  expense  on  my 
account." 

ee  But  you  have  been  wishing  a  long 
time  that  you  could  play,  Matilda  ;  and 
now  you  can  learn,  you  know.  And, 
besides,  if  you  don't  play  upon  it,  we 
have  always  somebody  coming  here  that 
does — the  Hunters,  and  fifty  more — oh, 
a  harp  really  was  quite  essential." 

She  felt  that  nothing  could  be  said 
on  her  side  with  advantage  ;  but  never 
was  a  present  more  mournfully  received. 
Her  affectionate  heart  was  really  grieved 
at  being  obliged  to  be  vexed  with  a 
thoughtlessness,  so  much  resulting  from 
generous  and  good  feeling,  as  to  make 
her  doubtful  how  far  she  ought  to  repine 
at  it. 

She  was   truly  glad   that  he  was  so 
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wholly  occupied  in  assisting  and  direct- 
ing the  people  where  to  place  this  un- 
fortunate harp,  as  not  to  observe  the 
dismay  with  which  she  received  it ;  and 
by  the  time  it  was  safely  lodged  in  the 
drawing-room,  she  had  commanded  suf- 
ficient gratitude  and  pleasure,  not  only 
into  her  countenance  but  into  her  heart, 
as  to  make  him  quite  happy  by  her  ad- 
miration and  approval  of  it. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


It  was  the  ordination  of  Providence, 
that  Matilda's  fate  should  be  one  of 
trial  and  of  disappointment.  But,  en- 
lightened by  religious  principle,  strong, 
fervent,  and  sincere,  she  was,  about  this 
time,  enabled  to  bear  up  against  a  visi- 
tation, severe  enough  to  any  bosom  in 
which  the  new  and  delightful  hopes  of 
parental  love  have  been  cherished,  but 
doubly  severe  to  the  anxious  wife,  who,  in 
anticipating  the  hour  of  suffering,  sees 
in  the  expected  babe  a  tender  tie,  which, 
in  the  fond  dream  of  hope  and  fancy,  is 
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to  reclaim  its  wandering  father,,  and 
cement  the  love  that  vain  temptations 
had  assailed. 

This  vision  had,,  for  many  tedious 
months,  been  the  solace  for  much  sor- 
row. Charles  was  most  anxious  for  a 
son ;  and  she  believed,  with  the  credulity 
of  one  whose  very  existence  hangs  upon 
hope,  that,  were  she  blessed  with  chil~ 
dren,  a  new  direction  would  be  given  to 
his  warm  affections,  and,  having  a  deter- 
mined object,  they  would  become  con- 
centred at  home.  But  this  gift  was  only 
bestowed  to  be  taken  away  !  The  boon 
of  "  many  a  prayer"  was  granted,— 
the  tenderly  desired  son  arrived  ;  but 
only  to  prove  to  his  mother's  sorrowful, 
but  pious  heart,  that  she  "  knew  not 
what  she  had  asked." 

By  her  devout  temper,  early  and  con- 
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stantly  habituated  to  refer  every  event  to 
the  dispensation  of  her  Maker,  the  loss 
of  her  child  a  few  days  after  his  birth, 
though  an  affliction  of  the  heaviest  na- 
ture, was  regarded  principally  as  the 
means  of  hallowing  her  mind,  and  bring- 
ing every  repining  murmur  into  sub- 
jection. 

Charles  had  no  such  resources  in  his 
trial ;  upon  him,  therefore,  it  fell  with 
peculiar  heaviness.  Matilda  had  never 
seen  him  so  truly  dejected  as  upon  this 
occasion.  She  resolved,  the  first  moment 
which  offered,  after  her  returning  strength 
permitted  such  an  effort  (if  indeed  the 
interval  of  a  few  days  did  not,  in  restor- 
ing him  to  old  pursuits  and  hi*  usual 
spirits,  obviate  all  chance  of  her  having 
any  opportunity  of  speaking),  she  re- 
solved to  take  advantage  of  his  state  of 
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feeling,  and  addressing  him,  for  the  first 
time,  in  a  religious  strain,  endeavour  to 
soften  a  heart,  which,,  however  generous 
and  affectionate  in  its  natural  emotions, 
was  yet,  she  grieved  to  be  compelled  to 
dread,  on  spiritual  things  (C  a  heart  of 
stone." 

"  There,  there  !"  she  would  exclaim, 
"  is  the  sol  ution  of  all !  Oh,  what  hope  ! 
— what  expectation  can  there  be  of  one 
who  lives  '  without  God  in  the  world  !' — 
Had  I  but  sufficiently  thought  of  this  ! — 
had  I  but  considered  ! — But  it  was  or- 
dained— and  who  shall  say  that  he  is  yet 
beyond  the  reach  of  these  things  ?  I  have 
been  too  passive — I  might  perhaps  have 
prevailed.  If  I  could  but  get  him  to 
think — oh,  if  it  were  but  given  me  V? — 
and,  full  of  her  pious  purpose,  she  mused 
over  it  with   hope   scarce  less  intense 
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than  that  with  which  she  had  watched 
the  promise  of  the  cherished  one,  so 
recently  blighted. 

A  moment  arrived— as  she  believed 
an  auspicious  one.  She  was  now  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  change  her  apart- 
ment for  her  dressing-room  adjoining  to 
it ;  where  she  was  frequently  visited  by 
her  mother,  who,  in  possession  of  two  or 
three  children,  whom  she  had  severally, 
as  they  made  their  appearance,  con- 
sidered as  supernumeraries,  came  every 
day  to  repeat,  for  her  daughter's  conso- 
lation, the  usual  common-place,  that 
nobody  can  die  at  a  better  stage  of  life 
than  infancy. 

It  was  not  indeed  difficult  to  discover 
that  she  considered  the  loss  of  the  poor 
baby  as  rather  a  fortunate  occurrence  ; 
but  the  view  she  took  on  this  side  of  the 
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subject  being  rather  narrow,  and  no- 
thing but  a  very  exalted  one  sufficing  to 
reconcile  his  death  to  his  disappointed 
mother,  it  was  rather  a  relief  than  other- 
wise, when  Mrs.  Belgrave,  having  finished 
her  remarks,  rung  for  her  carriage,  and 
made  her  exit. 

e:  I  could  almost  wish  that  vour  mo- 
ther  would  not  come  so  constantly, 
love/*  said  Charles,  after  she  had  de- 
parted from  one  of  these  morning  visits 
of  consolation.  cc  She  certainly  says  no- 
thing but  what  we  knew  before;  and, 
I  think,  she  only-deaves  you  ten  times 
more  unhappy  than  she  found  you." 

**  Come,  my  dear  girl/'  he  continued 
with  earnest  affection,  kissing  her  as  he 
spoke,  and  wiping  from  her  pale  cheek 
the  tears  that  streamed  from  it ;  "  do 
not  be  thus  dejected  !  Cheer  up,  Matty, 
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you  shall  never  shed  another  tear  if  1 
can  help  it.  I  have  often  given  you 
pain — I  know  I  have,  my  dear  love  ; 
but  somehow,  this  sorrow  has  made  me 
think  more  seriously  than  I  ever  did 
before  ;  and  it  does  appear  to  me  that 
this  sort  of  life  I  am  leading*  is  a  very 
idle  and  extravagant  one,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  and  1  will,  I  am  determined, 
turn  over  a  new  leaf/' 

{C  Ah,  Charles  IV  and  she  looked  at 
him  with  a  smile,  but  with  swimming 
eyes. 

cf  You  doubt  me;  Matilda,  and  1 
admit  you  have  some  cause  for  your 
doubts;  for  you  have  often  had  occasion 
to  remark  the  instability  of  my  purposes. 
But  I  never  thought  so  earnestly  as  I 
have  done  the  last  week  or  two.  1  have 
said  (  I  cannot  go  on  thus  - 1  must  adopt 
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some  other  plan  of  life  ;'  but  it  was 
when  I  was  bothered  for  money  that  I 
said  so,  not  because  I  saw  any  thing 
unsatisfactory  in  the  course  I  was  pur- 
suing, not  because  I  felt  that  it  was  a 
wrong:  one." 

"  But  now  you  do  feel  it  to  be  so?" 
she  inquired  with  joyful  eagerness. 

<c  Indeed  I  do/'  he  replied   with  as 
much  earnestness  as  possible. 

fC  Then  1  am  happy — oh,  never  can 
I  regret  the  loss  of  my  baby,  very  heavy 
as  the  disappointment  was,  if  this  sorrow 
has  been  the  means  of  awakening  your 
mind  to  reflection.  My  dear  Charles," 
she  continued,  taking  his  hand,  and 
looking  at  him  with  a  countenance  of 
the  sweetest  persuasion,  <c  that  I  could 
but  influence  you  to  think  of  the  things 
that  belong  to  your  peace!  for  you  have 
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not  yet  found  them — you  say  that  you 
have  not,  and  I  know  that  you  say  true. 
They  are  not  in  dissipation,  and  a  round 
of  frivolous  engagements  ;  they  are  not 
in  profuse  expenditure  :  for  of  the  thou- 
sands that  we  have  spent  since  our  mar- 
riage, how  small  is  the  sum  that  we  have 
devoted  to  the  necessaries — or  to  the 
comforts  of  life!" 

"  We,  Matilda !"  he  repeated,  "  say 
you,  Charles,  Do  not  unite  your  name 
with  mine,  in  condemning  the  extrava- 
gance that  lias  reigned  here.  You  would 
have  done  right — you  would  have  per- 
suaded— it  is  I  only  that  deserve  to  be 
reproved." 

cc  I  would  not  exempt  myself  from 
censure,"  she  replied,  "  for  1  have  been 
too  passive.  I  did  not  urge  and  re-urge 
my  counsels.     I  was  afraid  of  wearying 
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you.  I  was  ashamed  to  say  all  that  1 
could  and  would  fain  have  said  to  influ- 
ence you.  But  I  will  shrink  no  more 
from  my  duty.  It  is  my  duty,  as  it  is  my 
fervent  desire,  to  save,  if  I  can,  one  so 
near  and  dear  to  me  from  destruction ; 
for  what  but  destruction  can  follow  you, 
if,  blind  to  every  warning,  you  go  on 
si  ill  in  this  thoughtless  course  ?  It  is  the 
want  of  thought,  the  want  of  reflection, 
which  has  so  far  misled  you ;  and  your 
course  has  hitherto  been  too  prosperous, 
too  much  uninterrupted  by  disappoint- 
ment, to  awaken  consideration  of  any 
serious  kind.  Affliction  has  been  sent 
— in  mercy  sent.  Oh,  my  beloved 
Charles,  nourish  the  thoughts  it  dic- 
tates ;  do  not  let  them  die  away  in 
empty  words,  but  strive  to  cherish  them 
into  action." 
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t(  Believe  me,  Matilda,  they  shall  not 
die  away  in  words ;  I  icill  cherish  them 
into  action/' 

Her  pious  heart  trembled  within  her 
at  this  assurance  so  positively,  but,  as  she 
considered  it,  so  heedlessly  given.  With 
the  meekness  of  one  nurtured  in  the 
fear  of  her  Maker,  and  assuming  as 
the  first  grand  principle  of  Christian 
belief,  her  utter  incapacity  of  herself  to 
do  any  thing  that  was  right  or  pleasing 
to  him,  it  sounded  almost  like  impiety 
to  assert,  with  the  boldness  of  one  con- 
fident of  his  own  strength  and  ability, 
that  an  event  of  any  kind  should  be  ac- 
complished, much  less  an  event  that,  as 
she  conceived  it,  required  that  change 
of  heart  and  purpose,  which  the  wisest 
of  human  creatures  cannot  produce  of 
himself. 
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"  They  shall  not  die  away  !  I  will 
cherish  them  into  action/'  she  repeated, 
in  low  but  impressive  accents,  looking 
at  him  with  steady  solemnity  as  she 
spoke.  Cf  You  may  say  that,  Charles, 
but  that  is  nWyou  can  do.'* 

"  Am  I  then  a  complete  child  ?"  he 
replied,  in  some  irritation,  for  he  was  far 
from  comprehending-  her  real  meaning. 

"  You  must  be  as  a  child  before  you 
can  fully  understand  your  utter  insuffi- 
ciency of  yourself  to  help  yourself." 

Now  indeed  he  began  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  her  meaning.  The  timidity 
of  her  nature  had  caused  her  to  perform 
her  constant  devotions,  and  all  her  little 
acts  of  charity  and  love,  with  a  secresy, 
which,  but  for  her  delicate  approaches  to 
the  subject  in  her  admonitions  to  him, 
and  her  constant  performance  of  every 
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branch  of  her  duty,  would  have  ren- 
dered her  sentiments  upon  religion  still 
a  matter  to  be  guessed  at  by  him. 

But  now  she  spoke  more  intelligibly 
upon  this  point  than  she  had  ever  yet 
spoken  ;  and  unless  desirous  to  pass  for 
something  worse  than  indifferent  to  such 
things,  he  could  not  avoid  to  understand 
her,  or  at  least  to  signify  that  he  knew 
to  what  she  alluded.  To  understand, 
poor  Matilda  speedily  found,  was  not 
yet  within  his  power. 

"  Ah,  Matty,  you  are  now  getting 
beyond  me  !  If  you  confine  yourself  to 
plain  reasoning,  and  will  suppose  I  can 
make  use  of  such  understanding  as  1 
possess' ' — 

"  You  cannot,  Charles,  avail  yourself 
of  your  understanding,"  and  she  inter- 
rupted him. 
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"  Not  avail  myself  of  my  understand- 
in  «'  If  and  he  looked  at  her  as  if  he 
doubted  whether  she  were  not  suddenly 
bereaved  of  her's.  f(  I  can  tell  whether 
this  is  my  right  hand,  or  this  is  my  left ! 
I  can  tell  whether  two  and  two  make 
four !" 

<c  Yes,  you  may  tell  that,  but  you 
cannot  tell  whether  you  can  go  through 
this  day  without  breaking  resolutions, 
or  committing  errror.  You  may  say 
that  you  will  not  do  such  and  such 
things ;  you  have  said  so  frequently, 
but  you  have  done  them  nevertheless." 

"  We  are  all  liable  to  temptation," 
he  replied  ;  C{  eseu  your  doctrines  admit 
that." 

te  Assuredly  they  do  ;  but  they  pro- 
vide us  with  the  only  arms  against  it." 

"  What  are  they  ? 
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<c  Humility,  distrust,  and  a  terror  of 
our  own  weakness ;  which  instinctively 
lead  us  to  pray  for  help  from  Him 
who  alone  can  help  and  save  us  from 
temptation. " 

He  turned  away,  and  was  silent:  and 
Matilda  trusted  and  believed  that  her 
reply  had  touched  his  heart.  But  the 
heart  which  is  to  be  moved  by  an  appeal 
like  that  she  had  just  made,  must  pos- 
sess a  germ  of  feeling',  of  a  kind  which 
Charles  Harcourt  had  not  within  him. 

"  Assuredly  this. is  all  right,"  said  he  ; 
"  we  are  taught  it  in  our  infancy,  at 
school  and  at  church  ;  and  that  a  proper 
sense  of  religion  every  person  ought  to 
possess,  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit — but, 
my  dear  Matty,  if  our  \\hole  lives  were 
to  pass  in  praying  against  every  temp- 
tation  that   assails   us,    we    should    be 
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eternally  upon  our  knees — all  the  con- 
cerns of  life  would  be  tasteless — business 
would  stagnate — every  thing  would  be 
at  a  stand-still — and  we  should  all  of  us, 
in  the  different  degrees  of  our  spiritual 
attainments,,  be  more  or  less  fit  for  Bed- 
lam. I  have  said,  and  I  will  abide 
by  what  I  have  said/'  he  continued, 
with  more  gravity,  observing  the  disap- 
pointed expression  of  her  face  at  healing 
what  appeared  to  her,  the  effusion  of 
that  untameable  levity  which  she  be- 
lieved to  be  the  root  of  all  her  husband's 
errors — ff  I  have  said,  that  I  perceive 
the  mistakes  I  have  hitherto  made  in 
my  progress  through  life,  and  that  1  will 
endeavour  to  exercise  the  understanding 
with  which  1  am  endowed,  to  rectify 
them  for  the  future.  1  have  a  belief  in  my 
Maker,  as  well  as  you — a  belief  which 
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convinces  me  that  He  has  not  given  me 
any  faculty  of  my  mind  for  a  useless  pur- 
pose. My  reason  is  to  guide  me — and 
though  it  has  hitherto,  1  am  ashamed  to 
say,  been  of  small  benefit  to  me,  it  shall 
be  so  no  longer.  So  cheer  up,  Matty 
— and  don't  give  way  to  these  despond- 
ing notions  :  such  gloom)  ideas  acting 
upon  your  feelings  at  such  a  time  as 
this,  when  your  mind  is  weakened  by 
affliction,  and  your  health  and  strength 
so  imperfectly  re-established,  may  be 
quite  fatal.  I  do  beg,  my  love,  you 
will  endeavour  to  banish  them.  I  am 
groins: down  Conduit  Street — I  will  look 
in  at  Colburn's,  and  see  if  I  can  find  you 
any  thing  new  to  read,"  and  as  he  spoke, 
he  again  affectionately  kissed  her,  and 
once  more  repeating  his  injunctions, 
to  renounce  all  vapourish  imaginations. 
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he  took  his  leave.  But  it  was  no  va- 
pourish imagination,  as  she  well  knew, 
which  prompted  the  tears  that  fell  from 
her  eyes,  as  soon  as  his  absence  left  her  at 
libertv  to  indulge  the  sorrow  of  her  heart. 
It  was  despair! — No  ray  of  hope  of  her 
husband's  reformation  could  cheer  her 
spirits,  for  he  was  wholly  inaccessible 
on  the  only  side  where  she  would  have 
wished,  or  considered  it  of  any  conse- 
quence, to  find  him  vulnerable. 

Cf  Alas,"  she  thought,  as  she  sobbed 
over  this  idea,  cc  I  once  fancied  that  a 
good  heart,  and  a  generous  disposition, 
presented  all  the  materials  for  right 
conduct  which  human  frailty  could  de- 
sire ;  but  what  is  there  to  work  upon 
in  that  heart,  which  no  sublime  or  pious 
thought  has  involuntarily  visited  ?  which 
exists  for  years,   in  the  midst  of  mira- 
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cles,   for    itself  and    all  about  it  is   a 
miracle  to  a   reflecting'   mind,   without 
one  aspiration    after  something  better, 
something  holier    than   what   its   finite 
capacity   perceives   to    exist  !     But   he 
is  my  husband  !"   she   continued    after 
a  short  musing,  in  which  she  had  strug- 
gled to  check  every  repining  sigh,  and 
much  more,  every  querulous  complaint 
that  Charles   had  been   made  to  differ 
in   nature   from   herself.     "  He    is    my 
husband !     If    I    cannot   persuade    or 
guide  him,  1  can  yet  entreat  for  him — 
my  prayers,  perhaps,  may  be  permitted 
to  prevail  !" 
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CHAP.    VIII. 


Though  separated  only  by  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  miles,  it  had  been  one  of 
the  discomforts  of  Matilda's  wedded 
life,  that  it  had  occasioned  a  great  alte- 
ration in  her  intimacy  with  Mrs.  St.  Au- 
byn.  The  fact  was,  that  Charles  soon 
discovered  the  shrewdness  of  Catherine's 
observation  ;  and  too  well  knowing  that 
his  foibles  were  not  of  a  kind  to  escape 
it,  and  not  particularly  relishing,  as, 
in  fact,  few  men  did,  the  satire  with 
which  she  mingled  her  quick  remarks 
upon  character,  he  gave  but  little  en- 
couragement   to    the    intimacy    which 
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Matilda  hoped  to  have  maintained 
with  her  in  the  same  degree  after  her 
marriage  as  before. 

It  was  not  without  doing  her  utmost 
to  remove  it,  that  Matilda  had  ob- 
served his  growing  dislike  to  a  friend 
so  dear  to  her  ;  but  she  soon  found  that 
the  taste  of  a  married  woman,  in  her 
female  associates,  must  of  necessity  be 
guided  in  a  great  measure  by  the  choice 
of  her  husband.  It  is  to  no  purpose, 
that  she  would  retain  about  her,  those 
she  loves,  unless  they  happen  to  be 
such  as  he  approves  of  also,  unless  his 
avocations  call  him  pretty  much  from 
home.  Then,  indeed,  the  favoured 
friend  may  approach  :  but,  under  such 
circumstances,  her  society  is  rather 
smuggled  than  allowed  ;  and  the  wife, 
and  her  ally,  if  possessed  of  any  feelings 
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of  delicacy,  generally  prefer  to  such  an 
alternative,  the  worthy  old  plan  of  let- 
ting things  take  their  course  ;  a  course 
which  not  un frequently  ends,  in  the  dis- 
solution, after  marriage,  of  the  strongest 
friendships  that  were  instituted  previous 
to  it. 

Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  had  still  a  tender  in- 
terest in  all  that  concerned  Matilda, 
though  her  feelings  were  hurt  in  what 
she  considered  her  neglect,  and  her 
pride  was  wounded,  in  what  she  openly 
termed  the  ill-behaviour  of  Mr.  liar- 
court.  At  this  period  they  had  not  met 
for  many  months  ;  and  Matilda,  with  the 
utmost  grief  perceiving  that  she  could  do 
nothing  to  ameliorate  the  matter,  was 
compelled  to  wait  for  time  and  chance  to 
give  her  an  opportunity  of  justifying,  as 
well  as  she  could,  her  seeming  neglect  of 
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so  valued  a  friend.  Slie  every  day 
anticipated  the  return  of  Mr.  St.  Aub\n 
from  the  Continent,  and  the  certainty  of 
his  calling  upon  her  when  he  came  to 
town  ;  and  to  that  circumstance  she 
looked  forward  for  her  time  of  explana- 
tion. But  his  stay  abroad  was  pro- 
tracted beyond  her  expectations.  She 
had  been  a  wife  nearly  two  years,  and  still 
no  intelligence  of  his  arrival.  Charles, 
in  the  mean  time,  was  proceeding*  in  the 
same  course  of  thoughtless  gaiety  ;  and 
there  could  not  but  be  moments,  when 
a  melancholy  idea  of  having  sacrificed 
herself  in  marriage,  would  steal  across 
her  thoughts.  When  every  fond  endea- 
vour to  retain  her  husband  from  the  idle 
amusements  which  absorbed  him,  failed 
to  influence — when  the  book  she  would 
have  read,  the  song  she  would  have  sung 
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to  him,  the  smiles  with  which  she  would 
have  detained  him  by  her  side,  though 
prevailing,  perhaps,  for  an  occasional 
hour,  were  yet  no  stable,  no  enduring 
attraction,  she  could  not  but  heave  a 
sigh  as  she  thought  of  past  days  of  ele- 
gant and  enlightened  intercourse — and 
almost  wish  that  those  days  had  not  been 
so  heedlessly — so  rapidly  resigned. 

Not  that  Matilda  was  a  deserted  wife, 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term. 
Charles  was  not  so  passionately  in  love 
with  her  as  he  had  been  ;  buf  he  was 
still  as  strongly  attached  to  her,  as  it 
was  in  his  nature  to  be  to  any  thing  he 
had  called  his  own  for  two  years.  But 
ishe  discovered,  when  too  late,  that  she 
had  joined  her  fate  with  one,  of  a  cha- 
racter, which,  of  all  others  (not  disgraced 
by  any  flagrant  vice)  is  that  most  cal- 
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culated  to  give  pain  to  those  connected 
with  it.     An  austere,  or  a  violent,  or  a 
passionate  temper,   may  be  accessible, 
and  very  commonly  is,  on   the  side  of 
sensibility  and  virtue :   but  nothing  good 
is   within   the   reach    of  an   unthinking 
mind.     The  spirits  that  would   always 
be  gay,  always  be  plunged   in  a  vortex 
of    dissipation,    in   a   world    where,   on 
every  side,  objects  for  reflection  solicit 
our  attention,  and   seem  to  intreat   our 
consideration,  present  the  most  hopeless 
of  materials  for  the  reformist  to  work 
upon. 

"  I  see  that  there  is  no  hope  of  him  !" 
said  Matilda  sorrowfully,  one  day,  after 
they  had  just  returned  from  an  expen- 
sive tour  on  the  Continent,  not  from  the 
quiet  watering-place,  where  she  had 
hoped  to  have  composed  her  own  mind, 
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and  in  some  degree  improved  his,,  by  an 
interval  of  quiet  and  reflection  ;  <e  I  am 
afraid  there  is  no  hope  of  him  !"  and  she 
laid  down,  one  after  the  other,  a  pile  of 
unpaid  bills,  which  greeted  her  eye  npon 
his  library-table,  whither  she  went  to 
search  for  a  letter  she  was  going  to 
answer.  Her  heart  was  unusually  heavy  ; 
for  the  consequences  of  his  past  impru- 
dence were  beginning  now  to  threaten 
and  disturb  him.  Creditors,  who,  for  two 
years,  had  been  obsequious,  and  even 
servile,  began  to  be  importunate  and 
troublesome.  Applications  for  money 
were  much  oftener  made  than  answered  ; 
and  Charles,  teazed  by  these  harassing 
and  degrading  demands,  became  irritable 
and  impatient;  sometimes  almost  unkind 
in  his  deportment  at  home — abroad 
he  was  still  the  same,  good-humoured, 
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sprightly,  and  happy.  Abroad,  there- 
fore, he  was  now  generally  to  be  found; 
and  Matilda,  dreading  solitude,  and 
trembling  at  the  possibility  of  being 
found,  at  his  return  home,  dissolved  in 
tears  (for  what  but  tears  could  her  soli- 
tary meditations  supply  ?)  compelled 
herself  to  accompany  him  in  every  pro- 
posal he  made  for  visiting  or  amusement. 
It  was  a  painful,  it  was  a  revolting  man- 
ner to  her,  of  passing  away  her  time  ; 
that  time  once  so  precious — once  so  im- 
proved by  refined  and  enlightened  inter- 
course— that  time  to  be  frittered  away  at 
theatres  and  assemblies,  in  unmeaning 
— ah  !  worse  than  unmeaning  pursuits  ! 
it  was  a  thought  which  it  agonized  her 
to  dwell  upon. 

"  But  what  can  1  do  ?"   she  repeated, 
and  as  she  spoke  she  involutarily  raised 
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her  eyes  to  heaven.  "  He  is  my  hus- 
band !  I  would  not  forsake  him — 1 
would  persuade  him  if  I  could— I  am 
young — 1  am  ignorant'' — and  the  clasped 
hands  and  fast  falling  tears  told  how 
fervently  she  supplicated  for  better  gui- 
dance than  her  own. 

From  this  deep  and  painful  abstraction 
she  was  recalled  by  hearing  a  knock  at 
the  hall-door,  which  seemed  to  announce 
a  visitor,  though  it  was  yet  rather  an 
early  hour  for  a  call  of  ceremony  ;  con- 
cluding, however,  that  it  might  be  some 
one  of  her  husband's  numerous  friends, 
who,  on  hearing  he  was  not  at  home, 
would  not  come  in,  she  was  not  alarmed 
as  she  would  have  been  at  such  a  signal, 
had  she  imagined  it  threatened  her  with 
being  surprised   by  company,  at  a  mo- 
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ment  when  she  was  in  appearance  and 
reality  so  unfit  tor  it. 

It  was,  therefore,   with   surprise  and 

consternation,  that  she  pressed  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and  tried 
to  summon  up  a  smile,  when  rapidly 
approaching"  steps,  and  the  hasty  open- 
ing- of  the  library-door,  informed  her 
of  the  actual  approach  of  she  did  not 
know  whom,  indeed,  (for  in  her  hurry  to 
make  the  best  of  her  appearance,  she 
lost  the  name  the  servant  pronounced) 
but,  at  any  rate,  of  some  one  who  would 
be  astonished  to  find  her  with  such  ves- 
tiges of  grief  about  her.  But  faint  was 
the  astonishment  of  the  person  who  ar- 
rived, compared  with  her's,  as  her  eyes 
rested  upon  a  form,  changed  indeed  since 
last  she  looked  upon  it,  but  still  a  dear 
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and  welcome  form — for  it  was  the  form 
of  St.  Aubyn  ! 

The  pleasure  which  the  first  sight  of 
him  inspired,  gave  place  in  a  moment  to 
a  pang  the  most  agonizing,  as  the  idea 
"  he  comes  to  congratulate  me  as  a 
happy  wife — and  what — what  does  he 
find  me  !"  struck  upon  her  heart.  Ne- 
vertheless, she  called  a  smile  upon  her 
pailid  countenance,  and  hastened  to 
meet  his  extended  hand. 

"  1  find  you  well,  I  trust!"  was  his 
hesitating,  anxious  inquiry  ;  and  he 
tried  to  speak  with  firmness — he  tried  to 
compose  his  agitated  features — but  his 
hand  trembled  to  an  excess  which  com- 
pelled him  to  resign  her's,  almost  with- 
out touching  it ;  and  he  could  not  ven- 
ture immediately  to  say  more.  Matilda 
on   her  part,  was  scarcely  less  embar- 
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rassed,  though  with  different  emotions. 
Her  terror  arose  from  the  possibility,  be- 
fore so  dear  and  confidential  a  friend,  of 
being  betrayed  into  a  word  that  might 
implicate  the  misconduct  of  lier  husband, 
or  tier  own  unfortunate  lot  as  the  partner 
of  his  fate. 

She  hastened  to  turn  his  fixed  atten- 
tion from  herself  by  inquiring  after  his 
mother  :  yet  here  she  felt  embarrassed. 
A  consciousness  of  seeming  to  have 
neglected  the  duties  of  friendship,  im- 
peded the  frank  affectionate  expressions 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  use  in 
speaking  of  her.  Yet  could  she  not,  in 
justice  to  herself,  forbear  from  attempt- 
ing to  exculpate  her  conduct. 

"  1  fear  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  must  have 
misinterpreted — 1  fear  I  must  seem  to 
have  been  neglectful — M  she  began  with 
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hesitation  to  say,  but  St.  Aubyn  in- 
stantly interrupted  her  : 

i(  You  had  other  duties  to  fulfil,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Harcourt,"  he  said,  in  accents 
of  tenderness^  which  forcibly  recalled  to 
Matilda  how  often,  in  former  days,  that 
gentle  voice  had  soothed  away  every 
regret,  which  the  thought  of  her  fate 
and  situation  (rigid  from  her  earliest 
years)  sometimes,  though  but  rarely,  ex- 
cited. "  Your  time  has  now  other  and 
stronger  claims  upon  it ;  and  my  dear 
mother,  however  she  may  regret  the 
loss  of  your  society,  cannot  be  so  un- 
reasonable as  to  expect  to  retain  it." 

:c  But  she  has  not  quite  forgotten  me, 
1  hope  ?"  said  Matilda,  with  tearful  eyes, 
"  She  speaks  of  me  sometimes  ?" — 

"  Oh   frequently — very  frequently. — 
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Believe  me,  you  share  with  me  her 
fondest  affections  ;  and  you  know  what 
those  affections  are !" 

"  Ah;  how  well ! — how  truly  !" — -aid 
Matilda  ;  "  1  shall  not  easily  look  upon 
her  like  a^ain  !"  and  at  the  thought  of 
the  many  many  happy  days  which,  with 
this  dear  deserted  friend,  so  much  more 
than  a  mother  to  her,  she  had  once 
passed — those  days  that  never  could 
return — her  feelings  could  not  be  con- 
trolled. "That  I  could  but  see  her!" 
she  continued,  as  she  buried  her  face  in 
her  handkerchief;  "  that  1  could  but 
see  her  as  often — it  is  a  duty — but  all 
my  duties" — her  voice  died  away,  vak\ 
extreme  emotion  rather  than  self-com- 
mand, spared  her  the  humiliation,  and 
St.  Aubyn  the  anguish,  of  hearing,  that 
the   duties   which   had   hitherto  consti- 
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tuted  the  employment  of  her  lite,  a 
change  of  circumstances  had  occasioned 
her   to  abandon. 

"  Be  comforted  !'  said  he,  again  tak- 
ing her  hand,  but  with  all  the  distance 
and  respect  due  to  their  altered  situa- 
tion ;  "  be  assured,  neither  of  us  feel 
neglected  by  you — we  both  know  your 
heart." — He  spoke  with  a  tenderness  too 
affecting  to  chase  away  the  sorrow  he 
attempted  to  soothe — it  was,  indeed,,  in 
accents  so  tremulous  and  faint,  as  rather 
bespoke  one  wanting  himself  the  com- 
fort he  would  have  imparted. 

Almost  for  the  first  time  since  he  en- 
tered the  room  she  raised  her  eyes  to 
look  at  him.  It  was  an  involuntary 
action,  inspired  by  the  melancholy  in- 
terest his  mournful  tone  of  voice  excited. 
"  Ah — you  have  been  suffering/' — she 
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said,  as  she  marked  in  the  glance  of  an 
instant,  his  altered  countenance — his 
wasted  form. 

<c  I  have  had  my  trials/'  he  replied  \ 
"  but  you/' — he  could  not  check  the 
smile  of  fondness — he  could  not  repress 
the  name  so  dear — "  Matilda,  you  have 
as  yet,  1  hope,  been  exempt  from  the 
common  lot— you  are  happy  ?" 

"  Oh  the  danger  of  this  moment !  oh 
spare  me — save  me  from  a  word  that 
may  implicate  my  poor  lost  Charles!'' 
was  the  instant  thought  that  like  elec- 
tricity, darted  through  the  mind  of  this 
truly  virtuous  young'  creature. 

The  supplication  was  too  fervent  not 
to  be  effectual.  A  sense  of  what  she 
ov**ed  to  herself  and  to  her  husband, 
enabled  her  to  repel  every  betraying* 
sigh — every    treacherous    tear — and    to 
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answer  with  as  much  firmness  as  her 
agitated  spirits  would  allow,  iC  I  have 
the  most  affectionate  husband  in  the 
world,  and  I  have  health  ;  would  it 
not  be  sinful,  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  if  I  had 
not  also  a  £rateful  heart  ?  If  it  were 
permitted  us  to  point  out  the  path  in 
which  we  could  find  happiness,  I  could 
have  fancied,  had  it  so  pleased  Provi- 
dence, that  a  life  of  retirement,  rather  \ 
than  in  this  great  city,  would  have  been 
more  congenial  to  my  habits  and  temper 
—  but  it  was  not  so  ordained,  therefore 
it  was  doubtless,  not  desirable. " 

She  had  spoken,  according  to  her 
simple  judgment,  for  the  best:  she  could 
sincerely  say,  "  that  she  believed  she 
had  spoken  the  truth — from  her  heart." 
But  she  was  speaking  to  one  who  had 
known  her  almost  from  her  infant  years 
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— to  one  who  had  been  her  "companion, 
her  guide,  her  own  familiar  friend  ;'' 
and  words  however  gentle,  and  looks 
however  resigned,  could  not  mislead 
him.  Matilda,  he  saw,  was  yet  beauti- 
ful ;  for  on  those  exquisite  features,  so 
delicate  and  soft,  nothing  but  beauty 
could  dwell.  But  the  elasticity  of  spirit, 
the  calm  but  smiling  happiness  those 
features  once  pourt rayed,  was  totally 
gone.  In  the  first  anxious  moment  of 
viewing  once  more  a  lace,  to  him,  the 
loveliest,  and  the  dearest  he  had  ever 
looked    upon,    in    that   instant    glance 

he  had  detected  the  traces,  not  of  mo- 

< 
mentary  sorrow,  but  of  fixed  and  deep 

anxiety. 

Too  sensitive,  too  much  alive  to  evei  \ 

sentiment    of    propriety,    not     to    feel. 

equally  with  herself,  the  extreme  deli- 
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cacy  of  her  situation,  he  was  desirous 
of  seeming*  to  put  all  the  faith  in  the 
account  she  had  just  given  of  herself 
which  she  could  possibly  desire  ;  and 
of  encouraging  the  patient  aspirations 
with  which  she  concluded  to  speak. 

"  We  are,  indeed,"  said  he,  "  but  ill 
chusers  for  ourselves  :  how  sweet,  then, 
is  the  belief  that  our  actions  are  guided 
by  the  great  Governor  of  all  things  ! 
The  common  and  the  unthinking  mass 
retain  their  senseless  language — "  So  it 
happened/'  and — "  So  it  turned  out!" 
But  few  are  those  who  have  observed 
and  reflected  upon  their  own  destiny, 
or  upon  general  events,  who  have  not 
discovered  that  nothing  happens — no- 
thing turns  out !  all  things,  of  small  or 
great  importance,  are  but  links  in  the 
great  chain  which  connects  the  conduct 
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of  individuals  with  their  fate,  and  their 
fate  with  God." 

ec  If  then,  there  be  evil,  and  trials,  in 
this  world/'  he  continued,  after  a  short 
silence,  u  and  that  there  are,  1  have  not 
at  this  moment  to  seek,"  (Matilda's 
heart  re-echoed  this  assertion)  "  there 
is  comfort  in  the  belief  that  they  came 
not  accidentally — they  did  not  happen — 
they  were  sent." 

ct  But  if  our  own  mistakes  have 
brought  suffering'  upon  us?"  Matilda 
could  not  refrain  from  asking.  As  a 
child  restored  to  the  guidance  and  pro- 
tection of  a  parent,  her  heart  seemed  to 
yearn  after  the  counsels  of  her  tutor  and 
her  friend,  and  while  she  listened  to  his 
voice,  she  gathered  confidence  and  cou- 
rage. 

"  It  is  still  sent/'  replied  St.  Aubyn  ; 
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"  Oh  Matilda!"  he  continued,  forgetting, 
in  the  earnestness  of  his  interest  in  her, 
that  she  was  no  longer  his  pupil — that 
years  had  intervened,  and  that  the  days — 
those  happy  days  were  gone,  when  to 
instruct  and  direct  her  docile  mind  had 
been,  indeed,  a  work  and  labour  of  love, 
"  Oh,  Matilda,  without  such  a  view  of 
affliction,  how  could  it  be  supported  ? — 
Without  such  a  confidence  in  the  end 
designed  by  sorrow,  how  could  it  be 
endured!  and  for  what  purpose  would  it 
be  permitted  ?  Has  it  no  end — no  mean- 
ing ?  Have  all  the  works  of  heaven  a 
plain  and  intelligible  purpose — does 
design  pervade  whatever  exists,  and  has 
calamity  no  intention  but  to  torture? 
No,  it  is  administered — it  is  bestowed  ; 
sometimes  perhaps  in  the  form  of  chas- 
tisement— sometimes  as  a  warning ;  but 
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in  every  form  it  emanates  from  heaven, 
and  a  virtuously  disposed  mind,  by 
sanctifying  it  as  the  dispensation  of  its 
Maker,  converts  it  to  its  intended  use, 
and  renders  it  a  blessing." 

Matilda,  almost  with  suspended  breath, 
took  in  his  words,  as  she  would  from  the 
mouth  of  a  ministering  spirit  of  good. 
They  spoke  to  her  of  more  comfort  than 
for  many  a  profitless  day  her  mind  had 
received.  She  could  have  wished  yet 
longer  to  have  been  thus  abstracted  ; 
but  St.  Aubyn  suddenly  rose,  with  an 
effort  which  was  quite  apparent,  and  for 
a  moment  resumed  an  air  of  less  interest 
and  feeling.  But  when  he  approached 
to  say  farewell — when  he  attempted  to 
add,  "  I  will  not  fail  to  repeat  to  my  mo- 
ther your  kind  remembrance  of  her,"— 
his  voice  failed. 
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"  Oh,  carry  to  her  my  tenderest, 
warmest  love  !  Matilda  with  fervour 
exclaimed  ;  "  tell  her  all — all  that  is  most 
kind  and  affectionate  !"  She  would  have 
uttered  more,  but  a  burst  of  tears  pre- 
vented her. 

SU  Aubyn  lingered  a  few  moments, 
unknowing  what  to  do  or  say  ;  then 
suddenly  clasping  her  hand  between  his 
own  in  a  tremulous  grasp,  "  God  bless 
you! — God  bless  you  !"  he  fervently  re- 
peated— but  no  more — he  was  gone  ! 
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CHAP.   IX. 


Charles  soon  recovered  the  gaiety  of 
which  the  loss  of  his  son  had,  for  a  time, 
robbed  him ;  and  with  his  spirits,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  returned  his 
usual  occupations  and  pleasures.  He  had, 
indeed,  so  far  abided  by  his  promises  of 
reformation,,  as  to  gather  together  all  his 
unpaid  bills,  and  passed  three  mornings, 
or  at  least  such  a  portion  of  them  as  was 
undisturbed  by  visitors,  in  trying  to  dis- 
cover the  amount  of  the  demands  which 
were  made  upon  his  fortune.  But  he 
found  himself  so  much  more  involved 
than  he  expected,  that,  with  his  custom- 
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ary  plan  of  postponing  every  thing,  par- 
ticularly what  had  a  chance  of  proving 
unpleasant,  he  put  off  this  very  disagree- 
able examination,  till  he  and  Matilda 
were  on  their  summer  destination  by 
the  side  of  the  sea,  in  a  very  retired,  and 
consequently,  cheap  watering-place ; 
such  being,  he  assured  her,  his  plan  for 
the  season  which  was  now  again  fast 
approaching,  it  being  already  the  latter 
end  of  May. 

Things  were,  therefore,  pretty  well 
restored  to  their  old  state,  excepting 
that  Matilda,  in  his  incorrigible  thought- 
lessness, found  matter  for  apprehension, 
which  oppressed  her  mind  with  a  weight 
she  could  scarcely  for  a  moment  escape 
from.  As  far  as  ceaseless  good-humour., 
and  unremitting  endeavours  to  discover 
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what  could  make  her  smileand  be  happy, 
or  promote  her  pleasure  and  comfort, 
could  proceed,  he  had  certainly  done  h'\< 
utmost.  Hearing  her  repeatedly  avow 
her  perfect  acquiescence  in  the  dispen- 
sation which  had  disappointed  her  hopes 
in  the  lossof  her  son.  and  not  comprehend- 
ing the  real  source  of  her  continual  de- 
jection, he  began  to  shew  symptoms  of 
weariness  at  it;  and,  in  occasional  mo- 
ments of  irritation,  threw  out  something 
like  complaint  of  his  possessing  a  dis- 
satisfied and  unhappy  tempered  wife. 
Such  accusations  were  as  yet  too  vague 
and  indirect  for  Matilda  to  appropriate 
them  to  herself,  unless  she  had  been 
gifted  with  a  disposition  to  cultivate 
disputes  and  arguments  :  a  faculty  of 
mind  much  valued  and  encouraged  bv 
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some  matrimonial  people — upon  what 
principle,  it  is  not  perhaps  so  easy  to 
define. 

But  as  she  was  naturally  of  a  yielding* 
and  meek  temper,  preferring  from  her 
childhood,  as  it  was  very  fortunate  in  her 
particular  case  she  should  do,  to  be  ac- 
cused unjustly,  than  to  have  to  defend 
herself  stoutly  (the  only  sort  of  defence, 
generally  speaking,  that  is  of  any  ser- 
vice)f-  she  never  nourished  the  slight 
dissatisfaction  of  her  husband  into  any 
definite  or  lasting  sentiment,  by  opposing 
it  with  discussion.  And  though  he  was 
often  vexed  that  she  could  not  be  gay, 
and  enjoy  society  as  he  did,  and  when 
things  went  cross  with  him,  as  from  the 
increasing  embarrassment  of  his  affairs, 
they  now  very  often  did,  he  was  some- 
times irritated  to  use  unkind  expressions 
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towards  her,  Charles  still,  upon  the 
whole,  estimated  his  wife  as  she  de- 
served, and  would  have  been  inclined  to 
exterminate  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
any  human  being  who  gave  her  half  the 
anxiety  he  himself  occasioned  her, 

The  period  for  Epsom  races  was  now 
approaching",  a  time  when  he  was  more 
than  commonly  animated  and  engaged  ; 
and  Matilda,  disliking  bustle,  and  noise, 
and  heat,  and  dust,  and  clamour,*  and 
confusion  of  every  sort,  was,  on  her  part, 
a  degree  or  two  more  pensive  and  un- 
comfortable than  she  was  wont  to  be. 
They  had  hitherto  made  a  party  to  the 
races  with  their  friends  the  Willetts  ; 
and  it  had  become  to  be  a  sort  of  thing 
understood,  that  they  were  annually  to 
unite  in  the  same  project.  But  latterly 
a  degree  of  coolness  had  sprung  up   in 
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the  intimacy  between  them — how  or 
when  originated  Matilda  could  not  dis- 
cover, though  she  had  not  much  difficulty 
in  believing  it  to  arise  from  a  sense  of 
dissatisfaction  on  Mr.  Willett's  part,  to 
the  style  of  living  her  husband  had 
adopted,  and  the  utter  inattention  it 
betrayed  to  the  counsels  and  opinion  of 
his  former  guardian.  Charles,  on  his 
side,  had  adopted,  with  the  habits  of  his 
gay  and  young  associates,  most  of  their 
sentiments ;  and  the  latter,  being  uni- 
versally of  a  kind  to  scout  a  thriving, 
straight- for  ward  citizen,  who  drank  no 
burgundy  or  champagne,  and  who  wanted 
his  dinner,  at  the  latest,  at  five  o'clock, 
it  was  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
he  gradually  came  to  consider  the  passing 
a  day  in  Throgmorton-Street,  to  belittle 
less  than  an  infliction. 
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i(  I  suppose  we  must  ask  the  WilletN 
to  go  with  us  as  usual  to  the  races/'  said 
he  one  morning*  to  Matilda,  a  few  days 
before  they  were  to  take  place. 

<(  If  we  go,  we  certainly  must  ;  but  1 
would  much  rather  stay  at  home  ;  and 
really  we  have  seen  so  little  of  the  Wil- 
letts  lately,  that — I  don't  know — " 

fe  The  less  the  better/'  he  exclaimed, 
interrupting  her.  cc  I  do  declare  to  you, 
Matty,  that,  whether  it  is  that  1  am  so 
accustomed  to  see  those  elegant  girls, 
the  Hunters,  that  I  cannot  bear  any 
thing  unfashionable  ;  or  whether  it  i- 
that  Jane  Willett  does  grow  more  Jul- 
dt-ral  and  foolish  in  her  taste  every  day 
that  she  lives,  I  cannot  tell  ;  but  verily 
believe,  if  I  thought  there  was  a  chance 
of  my  having  to  sit  upon  a  barouche-box 
at  Epsom  races  i>\  the  side  of  her  green 
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spencer  and  yellow  bonnet,  I  could  not 
go— I  could  not — and  that  is  the  truth." 

"  But  how  came  you  to  fancy  any 
thing*  about  her  green  spencer  and  yel- 
low bonnet  ?  I  have  never  seen  her  in 
any  thing  of  the  sort/'  said  Matilda. 

(C  O  lord  !  /  have — /  have  !*'  and  he 
lifted  up  his  hands  and  eyes  as  if  the 
recollection  inspired  a  kind  of  shudder- 
ing. "  It  was  only  yesterday  morning,, 
as  I  was  walking  down  Cheapside,  1 
thought  I  saw  something  on  the  other 
side  of  the  way,  simpering,  and  smiling, 
and  nodding,  from  under  a  Vesuvius  kind 
of  bonnet,  all  flame  and  fire.  It  can  be 
nobody  but  Jane  Willett,  to  be  sure,  1 
thought,  and  I  began  to  bustle  in  a 
straight-forward  direction:  for  I  thought 
oi  Epsom  races  directly,  and  1  hoped  I 
had  escaped  her;  but,  as  the  devil  would 
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have  it,  Tom  Carlton  met  me  before  I 
had  advanced  three  yards,  and  the  street 
being  clear  she  crossed  over,  and  nailed 
us  both  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour' 
and  there  she  would  have  had  us  now,  I 
believe,  if  J  had  not  at  last  got  away 
from  her,  by  promising  to  call,  and  let 
her  know  all  about  our  plans  for  the 
races ;  at  which,  I  suppose,  all  this 
green  and  yellow  paraphernalia  is  to  be 
let  off/' 

ce  Charles,  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  you — 
I  really  cannot ;"  and  Matilda  spoke  in 
such  a  tone  of  vexation,  that  he  began  to 
palliate  as  well  as  he  could. 

"  But  she  really  is  so  very  tedious  and 
tiresome,  Matilda,  and  she  does  make 
such  a  torn-fool  of  herself  in  her  dress!" 

"  She  has  her  failings,  perhaps  ;  and 
if  they  do  not  exceed  a  mistake  in  the 
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colour  of  a  bonnet,  they  are  of  a  very 
pardonable  kind." 

ct  Oh,  excuse  me!  an  error  in  dress 
is  far  from  a  pardonable  error  in  a 
woman  ;  and,  now  we  are  talking  about 
that,  Matilda,  1  have  not  been  quite  sa- 
tisfied with  your  appearance  of  late.  It 
is  quite  time  that  old  bonnet  and  pelisse 
of  your's  were  laid  by,  or  given  to  your 
maid.  You  have  associated  with  those 
tasteless  girls,  till  you  have  insensibly 
adopted  some  of  their  Cheapside  notions. 
I  will  get  Bell  Hunter  to  go  with  me 
to  her  milliner,  in  Albemarle-Street,  and 
together  we  will  find  something  fit  for 
you  to  be  seen  in/' 

"  My  dear  Charles,  if  you  don't  wish 
to  vex  me  too  much,  pray  don't  talk  so. 
I  want  nothing  new  ;  I  have  things  by 
me  now  which  you  have  given  me,  more 
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than  I  can  wear  out  in  the  next  five 
years  ;  it  is  necessary  expenses  that  we 
must  think  of  now." 

"  It  is  necessary  that  you  should  have 
a  hat  to  put  upon  your  head." 

"  It  is — but  it  is  not  necessary  that  I 
should  give  five  guineas  for  one,  as  Miss 
Hunter  would  give  for  me  without  hesi- 
tation. It  is  in  vain,  Charles,  for  us  to 
trirle  with  our  situation  any  longer;  we 
must  retrench,  and  that  immediately. 
Now  do,  pray  do,  he  persuaded." 

"  My  dear  gh  1  I  tell  you  I  will.  The 
first  moment  1  can  arrange  my  plans  for 
leaving  town,  I  will;  and  when  I  am 
quiet  and  retired,  I  will  look  over  every 
bill,  and  examine  into  every  particular 
of  my  atfairs ." 

"  So  you  said  last  year,  Charles,  and 
then  we  were  very  much  involved  ;  and 
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now  we  have  the  expenses  of  another 
year  to  add  to  our  difficulties." 

"  Matilda,  you  really  talk  like  a  miser. 
One  would  think  that  money  was  the 
very  idol  of  your  life !"  and  he  turned 
away  in  great  irritation. 

ic  You  know  that  I  do  not  deserve 
such  an  opinion,  Charles/'  she  said,  as 
calmly  as  her  extreme  uneasiness  would 
permit  her.  cc  I  hold  the  love  of  money 
to  be  quite  as  contemptible  a  passion 
as  you  can  possibly  do.  It  is  not  money 
that  I  esteem  \  but  I  value  respecta- 
bility and  consistency,  neither  of  which 
can  be  maintained,  when  the  general 
style  of  living  is  inadequate  to  the 
means  of  expenditure.  It  is  very  pain- 
ful to  me  to  have  to  bend  my  mind  to 
these  anxieties,  not  only  because  of  their 
grovelling  nature,  as  you   consider   it. 
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but  because  I  should  be  very  glad  to  be 
free  to  dedicate  it  to  thoughts  much  more 
consonant  to  my  taste.  But  when  I 
know  what  is  hanging  over  us,  what 
must  sooner  or  later  fall  upon  us,  it 
would  be  strange  indeed  if  I  could  divest 
my  mind  of  uneasiness,  especially  when 
I  see  how  inveterate  and  rooted  is  your 
abhorrence  of  the  trouble  you  ought  to 
take  in  regulating  and  looking  into  your 
affairs/' 

"  Have  I  not  said  that  I  will  take  the 
very  first  opportunity  for  doing  this  ? 
And  is  it  possible,  whilst  we  are  in  this 
vortex  of  dissipation,  that  I  can  do  so?' 

"  But  why  are  we  here  ?  Why  can 
we  not  immediately  go  into  retirement  ? 
You  have  no  occupation  to  detain  you 
here." 

He  paused  a  little  upon  this,  for  it  was 
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rather  too  much  to  the  purpose  to  be 
replied  to  without  consideration.  For- 
tunately, however,  as  he  thought  it,  at 
that  moment  a  knock  at  the  hall  door, 
in  announcing*  a  visitor,  afforded  him 
an  opportunity  of  carelessly  turning 
away  from  the  inquiry,  by  saying, 
"  Well,  somebody  is  coming,  we  will 
talk  more  about  this  by  and  by." 

The  somebody  that  was  coming  was 
not  exactly  the  person  he  expected,  or 
would  have  been  glad  to  see  at  that 
particular  moment,  for  it  was  Mr.  Wil- 
lett  who  was  announced,  and  who  made 
his  appearance  with  a  countenance  suffi- 
ciently grave  to  have  aided  with  consi- 
derable effect,  Matilda  thought,  the  dis- 
cussion his  arrival  had  interrupted. 

"  So,"  said  he,  after  he  had  shaken 
hands  with  her,  and  nodded  to  Charles, 
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"  many  persons  in  this  great  city  are 
ignorant  it  seems  where  your  worship/' 
turning  to  Charles,  "  has  been  pleased 
to  establish  your  residence.' ' 

ct  I  don't  know  exactly  what  you 
allude  to,  Sir,"  replied  Charles. 

"  I  allude  to  their  troubling  me  with 
petitions  which  I  suppose  they  would 
present  to  you,  if  they  knew  where  to 
find  you  ;'  and  he  took  from  his  pocket 
two  or  three  letters.  "  This  is  from  your 
tailor,  1  judge  ;  and  this — oh  this,  1  sup- 
pose, is  from  your  wine  merchant,  urging 
me  to  urge  you  to  have  the  extreme  polite- 
nessto  settle  the  enclosed, or  they  shall  be 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  such 
measures,  &c.  as  might  not,  I  appre- 
hend, be  particularly  agreeable  to  you." 

tc  Very  impertinent  ! — I  wonder  at 
their  impudence. 
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"  So  do  I  ;  but  in  this  free-born  land, 
my  good  Charles,  persons  having  waited, 
as  they  conceive,  a  sufficient  time  for 
what,  in  their  untaught  phraseology,  they 
are  accustomed  to  call  '  their  own/  are 
apt  at  last  to  grow  somewhat  importu- 
nate, or,  as  you  call  it,  impertinent,  in 
demanding  it.  And  these  good  people 
having,  in  my  administration  of  your 
affairs,  been  very  punctually  attended 
to,  were,  I  suppose,  in  hopes  that  I  pos- 
sessed sufficient  influence  with  you  to 
prevail  upon  you  to  attend  to  what  they 
had  to  say  ;  and  hence  their  imperti- 
nence, or  whatever  you  term  it,  in  ad- 
dressing me." 

cc  Well,  Sir,  they  shall  be  attended  to, 
I  promise  you  ;  and  now  we  will  talk 
of  something  else.  Matilda  and  I  had 
just   been    speaking   about    the    races ; 
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shall  we  have  the  pleasure  of  your  com- 
pany, and  your  daughters,  to  join  u^ 
as  usual  ?*? 

"  No,  Sir;*'  he  replied,  in  a  tone  as 
severe  as  it  was  abrupt ;  iC  I  should  be 
sorry  to  be  the  cause  of  leading  you 
into  any  additional  expense,  if  it  were 
only  five  shillings,  at  a  time  when  every 
shilling  is,  or  ought  to  be,  an  object  of 
consideration  to  you." 

"  Sir,  you  are  extremely  obliging  to 
give  yourself  so  much  solicitude," — 
Charles  was  beginning  to  reply  ;  but  the 
old  gentleman  interrupted  him  with 
much  warmth. 

"  1  am  not  very  obliging,  Sir  ;  I  take 
no  interest  in  your  affairs  for  your  own 
sake,  for  I  believe  you  to  be  incorrigible: 
but  J  knew   vour  father  and  I   valued 
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him,   and  I  was  always  treated  by  him 
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with  respect  and  regard.  I  have  known 
your  wife  too  from  a  child,  and  I  have 
loved  her  as  if  she  had  been  one  of  my 
own  daughters  ;  and  it  is  upon  these 
considerations  that  I  wish  to  make  one 
more  effort  to  save  you  from  ruin." 

cc  From  ruin,  Sir ! — I  really  do  not 
know  what  you  mean!" 

"No;"  replied  Mr.  Willett,  "how 
should  you  know,  what  you  have  never 
thought  about  for  a  single  instant?" 

ct  Upon  my  word,  Sir,  this  really  is 
going  too  far ;"  exclaimed  Charles,  irri- 
tated to  the  greatest  degree,  not  more 
by  the  resolute  defiance  of  Mr.  Willett, 
than  by  feeling  the  truth  of  every  word 
he  uttered.  <(  You  forget  that  my 
minority  is  over." 

"  Charles,  my    dear    Charles,"   said 
Matilda,  stealing  to  his  side,  and  taking 
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his  hand  to  enforce  her  intreaty,  "  do 
listen  to  Mr.  Willett's  advice.'' 

"  Leave  the  room,  Matilda  ;"  said  he, 
hastily  withdrawing;  his  hand. — <c  Both 
of  you  together/'  he  added,  in  a  lower 
tone,  IC  is  more  than  my  patience  can 
endure." 

She  did  not  require  the  command  to 
be  repeated — her  poor  heart  was  full  to 
the  uttermost,  and  it  was  almost  com- 
fort to  gain  the  solitude  of  her  chamber, 
and  pour  out  her  sorrows  in  tears. 

There  was  something  in  her  fate,  as  it 
appeared  toher  iu  thismomentof  anguish, 
peculiarly  wretched.  The  frivolity  with 
which  Charles  repelled  every  thing  that 
was  serious,  was  revolting  enough  to 
her  thoughtful  mind  ;  but  the  style  of 
his  behaviour  to  a  man  of  Mr.  Willett's 
age — a  man  who,  in  the  character  of  his 
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guardian,  had  been  also  his  benefactor, 
and  the  manner  in  which  she  had  just 
heard  him  speak  of  his  family,  altogether 
it  betrayed  something  so  much  like  hard- 
ness of  heart,  that  she  began  to  tremble 
for  her  future  peace,  linked  thus,  in  the 
earliest  youth,  with  a  man  whose  insta- 
bility almost  precluded  a  hope  of  his 
reformation. 

"  But  1  chose  this  lot  for  myself," 
she  said  aloud,  as  if  to  still  the  queru- 
lous murmurs  which  despair  prompted, 
cc  and  shall  1  not  abide  by  it  ?" 

Alas  !  if  they  were  not  the  result  of 
our  mistakes,  how  small  would  be  the 
benefit  we  should  reap  from  our  sorrows  ! 
But  when  we  can  trace  unhappiness  to 
its  source,  and  detect  the  false  step  (as 
we  very  often  can)  that  produced  it,  the 
moral   lesson    is   complete;    and,  in   a 
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well-disposed  mind,  suffering  is  then 
sanctified  not  only  by  repentance,  but 
by  acquiescence  in  the  decrees  of  that 
ruling  Providence,  whose  justice  may 
be  read  in  the  history  of  all  His  creatures. 
Matilda  remained  in  her  own  apartment 
for  some  hours,  not  without  a  desire  to 
return  to  Charles,  whose  momentary  un- 
kindness  had  not  generated  any  dispo- 
sition in  her  to  retort  it,  by  sullenness, 
or  any  other  indication  of  resentment. 
Her  tender  nature  felt  all,  and  more  than 
all  the  compassion  he  merited,  \Uien 
she  thought  of  the  degrading  situation 
into  which  his  heedlessness  had  brought 
him  ;  and  however,  in  a  moment  of 
extreme  uneasiness,  she  might  indulge 
some  irritation  against  him,  the  very 
idea  of  being  now  almost  his  only  friend, 
certainly  the  only  one  who  deserved  in 
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reality  the  appellation,  for  those  who 
were  formerly  attached  to  him,  his  levity 
was  daily  alienating",  this  recollection 
served  to  restrain  every  angry  emotion, 
and  to  excite  that  tenderness  which  is 
so  inherent  in  the  nature  of  a  female, 
that,  unless  a  man  is  bent  upon  exter- 
minating it,  by  unremitting  ill-treatment, 
it  commonly  surmounts  and  extinguishes 
every  other  sentiment. 

She    looked   at    her    watch — it   was 
almost    the  dinner  hour.     Mr.  Willett 

had   been  gone  some  time,   though  his 
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visit  was  a  pretty  long  one.  Not  hear- 
ing Charles  go  out  of  his  library,  whither 
she  knew  he  had  retired  after  Mr. 
Willett  left  him,  she  encouraged  a  hope 
that  the  representations  of  his  old  friend 
had  been  effectual,  and  that  he  had  been 
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prevailed  upon  to  dedicate  this  morning 
to  looking  over  his  accounts. 

Her  heart  bounded  with  this  hope, 
when,  on  answering  a  signal  at  her  door, 
she  perceived  Charles  himself  standing 
at  it,  with  a  countenance  which,  before 
he  spoke,  clearly  indicated  tokens  of 
penitence  and  reflection. 

cc  My  dear  Matilda,"  said  he,  extend- 
ing his  hand  to  her,  as  soon  as  he  en- 
tered the  room,  "  I  hope  you  have  for- 
srfven  the  insulting  manner  in  which  I 
spoke  to  you — indeed,  love — "  but  he 
was  not  called  upon  to  proceed  ;  her 
affectionate  heart  more  than  accepted 
his  apology. 

"  You  could  not  ollend  me,  Charle-/ 
said  she;   "  I  was  only  tearful  of  your 
hurting   poor  good  Mr*  Willett's   feel- 
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"  Well,  well/'  he  replied,  "  I  have 
pacified  him  ;  I  have  not  only  said — 
but  done.  I  have  been  employed  this 
whole  morning  as  you  would  wish  ;  and, 
to  be  sure,  the  balance  is  frightfully 
against  us.  But  don't  be  alarmed,"  he 
continued,  observing  her  serious  gaze, 
"  we  shall  do  very  well.  1  have  been 
talking  to  Mr.  Willett — he  thinks  I  must 
leave  London.  I  believe  1  have  no 
chance  of  doing  much  in  the  law." 

"  But  little  indeed  !"  Matilda  thought, 
though  she  did  not  say  it. 

"  I  asked  his  advice  about  the 
church  " — 

cc  The  church!"  she  repeated;  struck 
with  horror  at  the  bare  idea  of  one  (in 
her  conception  of  the  affair)  so  unfit  for 
its  sacred  duties,,  rushing  upon  them, 
merely  as  a  means  of  gain,  which  idle- 
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ness  unfitted  him  from  pursuing  in  any 
other  shape. 

"  But  I  really  don't  think  I  am  alto- 
gether fit  for  the  church/'  he  continued. 
iC  Then  pray  do  not,    for  an   instant, 
turn  your  thoughts  that  way,  Charles. 
Surely,  if'  we  retire   from   London,  and 
go  to  reside  upon  one  of  your  farms — " 
iC  My  farms,  my  dear  girl  !     i  know 
not  if  I  shall  be  able  to  call  them  mine 
much  longer.     It  is  of  no  use  to  deceive 
you,  you  know,  Matilda/' 

"  Oh  no  ;  don't  deceive  me,  Charles  : 
neither  deceive  me  nor  yourself.  All 
that  we  have  to  dread  is  in  self-decep- 
tion ;  in  knowing  the  worst,  alone,  is 
safety.' ' 

"  Then  we  shall  soon  know  the 
worst,"  he  replied.  "  I  have,  in  the 
course  of  this  morning,  made  great  pro- 
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gress  in  ascertaining  that ;  but  as  it  is  a 
disagreeable  kind  of  employment,  you 
must  allow  me  a  little  interval,  Matty. 
I  will  resume  it  again  to-morrow,  but 
now  let  us  go  and  get  a  good  dinner,  if 
we  can  ;  it  will  give  me  strength  to 
proceed/' 

She  only  replied  with  a  sigh.  cc  No- 
thing but  absolute  misery  will  suffice  to 
make  him  serious  for  half  an  hour  to^e- 
ther/'  was  the  mental  interpretation 
she  put  upon  the  circumstances  of  the 
morning,  as  she  accompanied  him  to 
the  dining-room. 
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CHAP.    X. 


Charles  really  did  perform  his  pro- 
mise, and  dedicated  the  whole  of  the 
two  succeeding  days  to  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  situation  of  his  pecu- 
niary affairs.  The  result  of  the  whole 
was  much  worse  than  he  himself  ex- 
pected, and  pretty  much  what  Matilda 
and  Mr.  Willett  had  anticipated  ;  very 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  fortune  would 
be  exhausted  were  he  to  do  what 
justice  required,  and  liquidate  all  his 
debts.  This  measure  she  very  strenu- 
ously urged,  and  he  promised  to  adopt 
it  ;    but  the  interval  between  promising 
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and  performing  is  often  a  very  dange- 
rous one,  and  so  it  proved  to  Charles, 
who,  in  having  recourse  to  other  advice 
than  that  of  his  wife  and  his  former 
guardian,  found  it  desirable  to  pursue 
different  means  from  what  they  recom- 
mended for  extricating  him,  from  his 
difficulties.  The  person  whose  counsels 
he  sought  in  his  present  emergency  was 
a  Mr.  Hunter,  the  father  of  the  young 
ladies  whose  fashion  and  elegance  he 
so  particularly  admired.  Mr.  Hunter  had 
been  engaged  in  money  transactions  all 
his  life;  in  fact,  he  got  his  livelihood  by 
a  profession,  for  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  discover  an  appropriate  name; 
but  the  technical  term  which  signifies 
it,  is,  we  believe,  a  money  scrivener. 
Between  this  gentleman  and  Charles  a 
great  alliance  had  been  struck,  cemented 
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by  the  similarity  of  their  taste  for  plea- 
sure and  amusement  ;  but  principally 
strengthened  by  the  sedulous  endeavours 
of  Mr.  Hunter  to  retain  in  bonds  of  the 
strictest  amity  a  young  man  whose  dis- 
position and  habits  rendered  him  such  a 
particularly  desirable  person  for  one  of 
his  occupation  to  be  connected  with. 
The  very  first  transaction  which  made 
him  acquainted  with  Charles,  so  fully 
unfolded  the  character  he  had  to  deal 
with,  as  to  induce  him  to  keep  an  eye 
upon  him  in  his  progress  to  ruin  ;  natu- 
rally desirous  of  securing  to  himself  a 
share  in  the  property,  which,  judging 
from  the  usual  symptoms,  was  likely  to 
become  the  prey  of  those,  who,  like 
himself,  lived  by  the  imprudence  or  mis- 
fortunes of  their  fellow  creatures.  This 
transaction  originated  id  Mr.  Harcourt's 
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having  been  unfortunate  (as  it  is  called) 
at  Newmarket,  previous  to  his  mar- 
riage;  and  not  being  able  to  relieve 
himself  from  his  difficulties  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  guardian,  he  consider- 
ed himself  exceedingly  lucky  when  a 
friend  offered  to  introduce  him  to  Mr. 
Hunter,  as  a  gentleman  who,  upon  the 
most  honourable  terms,  would  be  ex- 
tremely happy  to  lend  him  his  assistance. 
These  honourable  terms  were  pro- 
posed and  acceded  to,  and  every  thing 
settled  in  the  most  polite  manner  pos- 
sible on  both  sides.  Mr.  Hunter  was 
all  careless  suavity,  quite  unaccus- 
tomed to  pursue  these  matters  but 
as  a  means  of  accommodation  to  his 
particular  friends.  Charles  was  the  most 
obliged  of  all  human  beings ;  and 
Mr.    Hunter,    in    parting,    preferred    a 
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request  to  see  Mr.  Harcourt  when  he 
came  to  town,  in  Half-moon  Street, 
where  he  should  be  happy  to  introduce 
him  to  his  family. 

At  this  juncture,  however,  Charles 
being'  engaged  in  settling  with  his  guar- 
dian upon  his  coming  of  age,  and  fur- 
nishing a  house,  and  marrying,  had 
not  availed  himself  of  Mr.  Hunter's  po- 
liteness, and,  in  fact,  saw  him  no  more 
till  he  waited  upon  him  after  his  mar 
riage,  to  discharge  the  debt  he  had 
incurred  with  him,  which,  little  a  he 
had  thought  about  it,  he  found  to  be 
sufficiently  heavy  when  the  time  arrived 
for  paying  it.  But  not  doubting  that  as 
it  was  the  first,  it  would  infallibly  be 
the  last  embarrassment  of  that  sort  he 
should  have  to  repent,  he  closed  his 
account  with  Mr.  Hunter,  supposing  it 
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would  have  been  the  finale  of  every  thing 
between  them. 

But  Mr.  Hunter,  with  more  years, 
had  also  more  sagacity  than  Charles, 
and  far  from  considering*  their  acquain- 
tance as  ended,  it  seemed  to  him  to  be 
but  just  begun.  He  introduced  him  to 
his  daughters,  two  very  fashionable  and 
handsome  young  women,  whom  it  was 
scarcely  possible  for  him  to  spend  an 
hour  with,  without  having  an  invitation 
to  come  again  ;  and  then  remembering 
his  wife  at  home,  Charles  could  not 
avoid  to  say  he  should  be  very  happy  to 
introduce  her  to  them.  In  short,  he  was 
pleased  with  the  whole  family,  and  soon 
discovering  that  they  were  acquainted 
with  many  persons  whom  he  knew  and 
visited,  an  intercourse  was  not  long  in 
being   established    between   them.     An 
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intercourse  which  had  now  insensibly 
grown  into  an  intimacy,  much  more 
congenial  to  the  disposition  of  Charles 
than  to  that  of  Matilda,  who  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Miss  Hunters  detected 
much  that  she  disapproved,  and  in  the 
father's  a  great  deal  that  she  detested. 
But  she  was  passive  to  a  fault ;  and  per- 
ceiving it  to  be  her  husband's  pleasure 
to  associate  with  this  family,  she  had 
been  contented  to  resign,  for  the  sake  of 
promoting  that  pleasure  in  him,  the  so- 
ciety of  many  persons  much  better  ap- 
proved of  by  her  heart  and  her  under- 
standing. "  It  was  something,"  she 
thought,  "  though  but  little  gained,  to 
preserve  him  from  the  still  more  dange- 
rous company  than  even  the  Hunters,  of 
those  dissipated  and  idle  young  men, 
who,  once    she    knew,  and    she    feared 
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they  had  much  oftener  than  she  knew, 
seduced  him  to  the  gaming  table — a  place 
of  all  others  that  of  which  she  reason- 
ably entertained  the  greatest  horror.  It 
was  not  despair,  it  was  conviction, 
which,  after  more  than  two  years  of 
trial,  compelled  her  often  to  assure  her- 
self that  her  wedded  lot  ivas  to  be  one  of 
unhappiness;  and  that  nothing  but  sub- 
mission on  her  side  could  preserve  it 
from  becoming  also  one  of  degrading: 
altercation  and  perpetual  discord. 

To  submit  therefore  was  her  daily 
struggle;  for  seldom  indeed  was  there 
a  day  in  which  this  resignation,  not  only 
of  her  will  but  of  her  judgment,  was 
not  called  upon  to  exercise  itself,  less 
by  the  perverseness  than  the  indiscretion 
of  her  husband.  But,  habitual  as  it  was 
become  to  her  to  yield  her  own  opinion 
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to  his,  she  could  not  hear  of  the  project 
he  had  been  prevailed  upon  by  Mr. 
Hunter  to  adopt  for  paying  his  debts, 
without  doing  her  utmost  to  dissuade 
him  from  it. 

"  Let  us  part  with  every  thing  we 
possess,  Charles/'  she  said  ;  <c  and  upon 
the  fortune  which  is  settled  upon  me  let 
us  retire,  and  try  to  live  as  well  as  we 
can,  rather  than  involve  yourself  in  such 
certain  ruin  as  must  follow  the  borrow- 
ing money  upon  these  exorbitant  terms. 
You  must  pay  it  some  time  or  other, 
and  then  what  is  to  become  of  us  r,J 

cc  But  I  am  going  to  retrench — I  am 
going  to  save  money  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  it;  in  short,  Matilda,  Hunter  has 
fully  convinced  me  that  I  am  right,  and 
in  fact  the  thing  is — all  but — i  believe 
it  is  done."     He  could  not  make  the  ac- 
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knowledgment  without  some  confusion, 
for  he  felt  how  unjustly  he  had  behaved 
towards  the  faithful  and  affectionate 
counsellor  then  before  him,  not  only  in 
acting  contrary  to  her  advice,  but  in 
making  a  mockery  of  her  opinion,  by 
asking  it  when  he  confessed  it  was  too 
late  to  follow  it.  She  had  never,  since 
her  marriage,  been  more  hurt,  or  more 
angry  with  him  ;  but  she  restrained  as 
much  as  possible  the  expression  of  her 
emotions ;  she  only  said,  cc  In  that  case, 
it  was  not  worth  while  to  ask  me  auy 
opinion  about  it;"  and  for  fear  she 
should  be  impelled  to  utter  more,  she 
hastened  from  the  room. 

Thus  for  the  present,  his  affairs  being 
rather  patched  up  than  mended,  and 
Charles  delivered  from  immediate  em- 
barrassment, it  was,  Matilda  expected, 
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a  thing'  next  to  impossible  that  he  could 
remain  in  London  at  the  time  of  Epsom 
races  without  appearing  there. 

It  was  not  merely  the  images  of  dust, 
and  heat,  and  noise,  and  every  thing 
that  was  most  in  discordance  with  her 
own  quiet  temperament,  that  made  her 
sicken  at  the  thought  of  having  this 
annual  martyrdom  of  nerves  inflicted 
upon  her;  it  was  the  recollection  of  the 
enthusiasm  with  with  Charles  entered 
into  the  sport  that  was  going  forward, 
and  the  fate  which,  as  an  enthusiast, 
pretty  generally  followed  him  of  playing 
a  losing  game. 

But  as  the  day  previous  to  the  races 
arrived,  and  she  heard  nothing  of  the 
usual  project  of  a  barouche  and  four 
horses,  the  charm  of  driving  which,  ap- 
peared  to  him  a   sort  of  elysium,   and 
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usually  furnished  a  subject  to  reckon 
upon  tor  a  week  before-hand,  she  hoped 
that  his  late  ruminations  had  really  pro- 
duced some  benefit;  and,  in  expelling' 
from  his  thoughts  a  little  of  their  frivo- 
lity, had  induced  him  to  forego  for  the 
present  all  imprudent  and  unnecessary 
expenses. 

He  had  even  kept  himself  at  home 
every  evening  to  the  number  of  three, 
since  he  had  been  employed  in  ascer- 
taining* the  state  of  his  affairs  ;  he  had 
remarked  once  or  twice  to  her,  that  he 
believed  he  could  make  himself  very 
happy  always  to  pass  his  time  in  this 
quiet,  domestic  manner;  and,  not  till 
the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day,  had  he 
betrayed  any  symptoms  of  weariness  at 
such  an  unchanging  state  of  repose. 
Then,   after  dinner,  he  first  began  to 
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exhibit  slight  aspirations  after  something 
different ;  and  Matilda,  indulgent  and 
considerate,  though  somewhat  disap- 
pointed to  find  how  very  short-lived  were 
his  domestic  pleasures,  could  not  find  it 
in  her  heart  to  answer  with  coldness  or 
repugnance  to  his  wish,  that  she  would 
accompany  him  to  visit  the  Hunters. 

l(  But  don't  let  us  stop  to  supper, 
Charles/'  she  said,  as  with  a  willing 
air,  but  a  sinking  heart,  she  was  leaving 
him  to  go  and  equip  herself  for  the 
walk. 

"  Oh,  no — certainly  not,'  he  replied, 
"  we  will  merely  spend  a  quiet  hour  or 
two,  and  home  again.  That  is,  after  all, 
the  most  agreeable  kind  of  visiting  ; 
that  is  the  style  I  shall  adopt  for  the 
future," 

Matilda  was  obliged  to  turn  away  her 
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head  to  conceal  a  smile,  which  she  would 
not  upon  any  consideration  that  he 
should  have  seen  ;  for  though  the  idea 
of  Charles  visiting  in  London,  "  in  a 
quiet  manner,  just  to  spend  a  rational 
hour  or  two,  and  home  again,"  was  a 
thought  that  would  have  provoked  a 
laugh  if  she  had  dared  to  indulge  it,  she 
would  have  grieved,  by  the  faintest  in- 
dication, to  betray  any  incredulity  of  an 
alteration  in  his  habits,  so  very  much 
a-propos  to  every  thing  she  could  wish. 

When  she  had  quite  composed  her 
countenance,  she  replied  to  his  remark, 
"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  so  ;  it 
is  the  only  sort  of  visiting  that  ever  did, 
or  ever  can  give  me  pleasure. " 

"  But  you  must  procure  a  different  set 
of  associates,"  she  thought,  as  she  tied 
on  her  hat ;  c<  not  such  persons  as  those 
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we  are  now  going  to  visit.  Rational 
hours,  according  to  my  conception  of 
them,  are  not  to  be  enjoyed  in  that 
circle." 

u  I  am  ready,  Charles/'  said  she,  as 
she  returned  to  the  room. 

He  looked  at  her  a  few  moments  with- 
out speaking,  and  with  a  smile,  but  with 
an  expression  which  she  fancied  implied 
something  of  disapprobation  of  her 
dress. 

"  Do  you  see  any  thing  about  me  that 
you  do  not  like?"  she  inquired. 

u  No,  no — you  are  very  neatly — very 
nicely  dressed.  You  always  are — but — " 

ic  But  what,  my  dear  Charles  >" 

fc  The  Hunters,  you  know,  are  always 
so  very  fashionable — so  very  much 
dressed." 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  go  and  make  my- 
self a  little  smarter;  only  I  thought,  as 
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there  would  be  only  ourselves,,  and  per- 
haps we  might  not  find  them  at  home — " 

cc  Oh  yes,  we  shall.  Did  I  not  tell 
you  I  saw  Mr.  Hunter  this  morning,  and 
he  asked  me  to  bring  you  this  evening?" 

"  No,  you  said  nothing  about  it." 

cc  Then  it  escaped  my  memory  to 
mention  it.  But  go,  love,  and  furbelow 
yourself  out  a  little  ;  we  may  meet  two 
or  three  people  ;  I  don't  know  that  we 
shall,  though." 

When  Matilda,  according  to  his  de- 
sire, had  furbelowed  herself  out,  as  he 
called  it,  she  once  more  descended  to  the 
dining-room,  and  there  she  found  him 
in  his  full  visiting  costume  ;  a  coach 
was  called,  and  coming  by  degrees  to 
the  right  reading  of  the  affair,  she  began 
to  understand  that  they  were  going  to 
meet  an  arranged  party  :  a  circumstance 
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of  which  Charles,  from  motives  she  could 
very  well  comprehend,  had  not  chosen 
to  inform  her. 

But  to  obviate  any  necessity  for  mea- 
sures of  this  kind  for  the  future,  she  said 
to  him,  just  before  the  coach  stopped  at 
Mr.  Hunter's  door,  "  if  you  had  told  me, 
Charles,  exactly  how  the  case  was,  and 
that  we  were  going  by  invitation,  and 
were  to  meet  a  party,  I  should  not  have 
been  the  less  willing  to  accompany  you, 
if  you  had  desired  it." 

"  You  are  very  good — very  kind/'  he 
replied,  in  some  slight  confusion  ;  "  I 
thought  perhaps  this  confounded  busi- 
ness of  the  last  few  days — but,  however,  I 
am  rejoiced  to  find  it  does  not  dwell  upon 
your  mind.  Why  should  it  ? — hang  care, 
say  I." 

"  In   this  apostrophe  she   could    not 
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join.  Care  had  seldom  sat  so  heavily 
upon  her  heart  as  at  the  present  instant. 
This  trifling  incident  had  discomposed 
her  more  than  almost  the  whole  impru- 
dence of  Charles ;  for  while  he  was  in- 
discreet,, he  was  still,  she  always  thought, 
one  of  the  most  ingenuous  of  human 
beings ;  and  it  was  upon  his  candour 
she  rested  all  her  hopes  of  his  being 
preserved  from  the  dishonourable  con- 
duct, which  pecuniary  difficulties  too 
often  produce. 

Slight  as  had  been  his  deviation  from 
uprightness,  in  inveigling  her  into  com- 
pany at  a  time  when  her  spirits  (and  his 
own,  if  he  had  possessed  any  reflection) 
rendered  it  any  thing  but  a  recreation, 
she  marked  it  with  sorrow  as  the  begin- 
ning of  crooked  policy,  and  mysterious 
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dealing ;  and  with  more  than  her  accus 
tomed  pensiveness  of  features,  she  ap- 
peared amongst  the  gay  group  assem- 
bled in  Mr.  Hunter's  drawing-room. 
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CHAP.    XL 


The  vivacity  of  Charles,  which  had 
slumbered  for  nearly  a  week,  revived  at 
once,  and  he  was  readv  to  return  with 
an  animated  smile  the  cordial  greeting 
of  a  very  handsome  girl,  who  was  en- 
gaged in  deep  discourse  with  a  gentle- 
man, and  standing  near  the  door  at 
which  they  entered. 

c(  Oh,  Charles  Harcourt ! — the  very 
person  we  wanted  I"  she  exclaimed. 
cc  Ah !  how  d'ye  do  ?"  she  added,  with 
less  sprightliness,  but  perfect  good-hu- 
mour, to  Matilda.  "  Do  you  know, 
Charles/'  she  continued,  "  that  Walton 
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and  I  are  laying  the  most  enchanting 
scheme  :  you  must  lend  us  your  assist- 
ance." 

(C  You  have  only  to  name  wherein  it 
can  be  useful." 

"  You  must  know  then — but  come 
here — Arabella  must  be  admitted  into 
our  council.  You  won't  be  jealous, 
Mrs.  Harcourt,  if  I  take  him  away  for  a 
little  while  ?"  and  she  nodded  to  Ma- 
tilda, who  had  no  other  objection  to 
parting  with  Charles,  than  a  reluctance 
to  being  left  alone  in  a  circle,  which,  at 
Mr.  Hunter's,  usually  comprized  every 
kind  and  sort  of  oddity  that  in  such  a 
place  as  London  may  be  collected  to- 
gether. With  the  most  shrinking  timi- 
dity  she  stole  to  a  seat ;  for  to  wait  for 
the  chance  of  either  of  the  Misses  Hun- 
ter coming  to  aid   and  countenance  her 
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with  their  notice,  was  to  wait,,  she  knew, 
till  they  had  said  all  they  had  to  say  to 
every  gentleman  in  the  room ;  and  Mr. 
Hunter's  civilities  being  at  present  en- 
gaged, by  his  being  disposed  of  at  a 
whist  table,  she  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  take  a  chair,  and  as  it  was  her  dispo- 
sition to  make  the  best  of  every  thing, 
and  extract  from  every  circumstance 
what  good  it  afforded,  she  was  willing 
to  approve,  by  the  most  polite  attention 
to  it,  the  discourse  with  which  she  was 
favoured  by  a  gentleman,  near  whom 
she  accidentally  placed  herself. 

ec  You  have  heard  ma'am,  I  suppose/' 
said  he,  "  the  scheme  which  is  in  agita- 
tion V 

She  replied  in  the  negative. 

ec  Indeed  !  I  am  perfectly  surprised  ! 
I  should  have  expected  they  would  have 
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endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  you  to  take 
the  part  of  Desdemona.', 

Her  looks  seemed  to  implore  him  to 
be  more  explicit ;  and  he  proceeded. 

"  The  Miss  Hunters  are  intent  upon 
getting'  up  an  amateur  play  ;  and  we 
are  assembled  to-night,  I  believe,  for  the 
purpose  of  casting  the  parts,  or  I  should 
more  properly  express  myself  by  calling 
it  catching  the  parts — inasmuch  as  we 
are  all  so  greedy  of  procuring  the  best, 
that  I  fear,  while  the  inferior  dramatis 
personce  will  stand  a  chance  of  getting 
no  owners  at  all,  there  will  be  such  con- 
tention for  the  characters  of  Othello, 
Michael  Cassio,  and  Iago,  that  we  shall 
have  the  squabbling  of  Cassio  rehearsed 
here  before  he  appears  on  the  stage.'5 

S{  But  what  are  they  to  do  for  a  thea- 
tre?" inquired  Matilda. 
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"  Oh,  ma'am,  you  do  not  imagine 
that,  in  such  a  nursery  for  the  arts  as 
this  great  city,  we  are  unprovided  with 
a  cradle  in  which  to  rock  the  infant 
genius  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
drama?  Oh  no,  ma'am — we  have  many 
private  theatres  in  different  parts  of  the 
town,  consecrated  to  the  first  essays  of 
amateurs,  who  ivish  to  feel  their  way  to 
the  Temple  of  Fame.    At  the  theatre  in 

Street  some  of  the  present  party 

are  to  be  made  immortal." 

cf  But  is  Othello  the  play  they  have 
fixed  upon  V*  said  she,  half  sighing  as 
she  thought  of  the  probable  massacre  of 
that  master-piece  of  the  drama.  "  That 
is  a  bold  essay  for  amateur  acting,  is  it 
not?" 

"  Bold,  madam  !  pardon  me  if  I  en- 
deavour to  set  you  right.     Nothing  is 
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bold  at  the  present  day.  Formerly,  in- 
deed, persons  studied,  and  practised, 
and  consecrated  a  great  portion  of  their 
time  to  understand  the  subjects  they 
meddled  with — but  we  have  altered  all 
that ;  we  do  every  thing  by  a  coup  de 
main.  We  have  no  studying — no  per- 
plexing our  brains  now.  We  take  the 
bull  by  the  horns.  If  we  want  to  be 
literary,  if  we  want  to  be  dramatic,  If  we 
want  to  be  musical,  if  we  want  to  be 
critical  (and  we  all  want  to  be  something 
or  other),  there  are  now  short  cuts  to  all 
and  every  thing.  For  instance,  I  want 
to  be  critical,  like  my  friend  Tom  Lay- 
ton  there ;  you  know  Tom  Layton, 
ma'am?" 

"  No,  sir,  I  am  not  so  happy." 
"  Not  so  unhappy,  ma'am,  you  should 
say,  if  you  have  ever  been  tempted  to 
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immortalize  yourself  in  a  literary 
way/' 

<c  I  never  have,  sir,  I  can  assure  you/' 
she  replied  with  a  smile. 

"  I  dare  say  not,  ma'am.  You  are 
too  young  for  any  such  resources.  You 
have  yet  some  years,  before  you  will  be 
driven  either  upon  literature  or  devotion, 
the  usual  shelter  of  women  who  outlive 
their  youth  and  beauty.' ' 

"  And  very  excellent  shelter  too/'  said 
Matilda. 

te  Very,  indeed,  ma'am  ;  I  recommend 
either  to  their  notice  in  preference  to 
wine  or  spirituous  liquors." 

Matilda  knew  not  whether  to  laugh 
or  be  angry  ;  but  though  he  was  to  her 
imagination  frightfully  satirical,  it  was 
the  less  intimidating  alternative  to  re- 
main exposed  to  his  attacks  (for  such 
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they  seemed  to  her),  than  to  quit  her 
seat,  and  draw  any  eyes  upon  her  by 
walking*  across  the  room  to  another. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  at  the  least  as 
severe  as  your  friend — 1  forget  his  name/' 
she  said,  in  reply  to  his  last  remark. 

"  Not  at  all,  ma'am.  I  am  the  most 
timid  and  gentle  of  creatures.  I  could 
not  have  the  heart  to  act  by  any  lady 
as  Tom  does  " 

He  paused;  and  Matilda  feeling  herself 
called  upon  to  inquire  into  the  delin- 
quencies of  "  Tom/'  begged  to  know 
wherein  he  was  so  cruel. 

"  He  murders  them,  ma'am — mangles 
them — cuts  them  into  four  quarters" — 
and  he  affected  a  most  piteous  look  and 
tone. 

"  In  a  critical  capacity  1  suppose  ycu 
mean  V  said  Matilda. 
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x<  In  his  critical  character,  ma'am  ; 
capacity  we  never  say  any  thing  about. 
If  persons  only  pursued  the  employment 
for  which  they  had  a  capacity,  we  should 
not  be  so  fertile  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
as,  heaven  be  praised,  we  are !  The 
walls  at  Somerset  House  would  not  be 
so  well  filled;  nor  the  columns  dedicated 
to  the  announcement  of  works  in  the 
newspapers  ;  neither  would  the  pastry- 
cooks and  trunk-makers  be  the  better, 
as  they  always  are,  twelve  times  a  year, 
for  a  clever  production  of  my  friend 
Tom's." 

(C  If  that  is  the  manner  in  which  his 
production  is  disposed  of,  I  should 
imagine  he  himself  is  not  much  the 
better  for  it,"  said  Matilda. 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  he  gets  into  print  for  no- 
thing, which  he  could  not  do  without 
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it  ;  and  he  gets  twenty  pounds  a  year, 
which  he  could  not  get  in  any  other 
way;  and  he  gets  an  opportunity  of 
talking  about  duchesses  and  milliners, 
and  King  Pepin  and  Callimachus,  and 
Clementi  and  Kozeluch,  and  gover- 
nesses and  housemaids.,  and  countesses 
and  cooks,  and  much  of  the  like 
twaddle.  To  be  able  to  chatter  is 
something;  I  am  rather  fond  of  it 
myself." 

Matilda  could  not  refrain  from  a 
smile,  which  her  new  friend  remarking 
— Ci  I  am  afraid  you  doubt  me,"  said 
he ;  "  I  am  afraid  you  have  formed 
a  low  estimate  of  my  talents  in  the 
talking  line." 

"  Not  in  the  least,  Sir ;  1  have  sel- 
dom indeed  met  with" — she  paused,  and 
aijain  smiled. 
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"  You  have  seldom  met  with  so 
agreeable  a  person ;  that,  I  have  no 
doubt,  was  what  you  were  going  to  say. 
Thank  you,  ma'am— we  really  ought  to 
know  each  other  better — let  me  see"— 
and  he  looked  round. 

Matilda  involuntarily  turned  her  head 
in  the  direction  he  was  looking. 

"  I  was  turning  to  look  about  me/' 
said  he,  ' e  in  hopes  of  discerning  a  com- 
mon friend  to  introduce  us  to  each 
other.  Oh,  here  is  Miss  Hunter.  My 
dear  Miss  Hunter/'  and  he  arrested  her 
hasty  progress  by  him,  "just  one  mo- 
ment— do  be  so  good  as  to  — -" 

"  To  do  what  ? — name  it  in  a  moment, 
for  I  am  in  a  hurry,"  she  replied. 
¥  "  Merely  to  introduce  this  lady  and 
me  to  each  other." 

t(  You  have  been  talking  together  for 
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the  last  half  hour,  and  now  you  want 
an  introduction  IV 

"  1  have  been  talking/' — he  replied 
— <c  the  lady  could  not  talk,  according 
to  the  etiquette  of  England,  till  she 
knew  who  she  was  talking  to.  1  assure 
you  I  have  merely  ground  a  few  words 
out  of  her,  as  one  would  out  of  a  mill. 
But  if  you  will  merely  pronouuce  our 
several  names" — 

c<  This  then  is  Mrs.  Harcourt — and 
Mrs.  Harcourt  this  is  Mr.  Danvers  ;  and 
if  he  makes  himself  but  half  as  dis- 
agreeable to  you,  as  he  does  to  me,  you 
will  be  very  sorry  you  ever  heard  his 
name." 

"  Ah,  cruel!" — he  replied — "  when 
you  know  that  the  study  of  my  life  is, 
to  recommend  myself,  as  Lord  Chester- 
field would  say,  to  the  fair  sex." 
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(t  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  your 
studies,  except  by  their  result,  and  that 
is  the  consummation  of  every  thing  that 
is  unpleasant— -satire,  and  spleen,  and — 
oh,  you  are  a  very  horrid  person  \"  and 
she  was  hurrying  off,  but  returning  with 
an  air  and  countenance  which  proclaim- 
ed, however  in  contradiction  to  her 
words,  that  Mr.  Danvers  was  of  conse- 
quence enough  in  her  estimation  to  be 
taken  into  her  schemes,  whatever  they 
might  be, 

cc  Oh,  we  have  been  so  diverted  I" 
said  she;  here  has  been  Walton  and 
Edward  Harley" — 

"  lago  and  Othello  you  should  say," 
interrupted  Mr.  Danvers. 

"  That  is  the  merriment  of  the  thing  V 
she  replied.  cc  Walton  is  very  desirous 
of  playing    Othello,   because  it  is  the 
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more  interesting  character  of  the  two  ; 
but  then  he  does  not  like  to  be  black, 
because  of  his  beauty.  The  great  point 
you  know  with  him,  in  acting  at  all,  is 
to  shew  off  his  person.'' 

"  Then  surely  he  might  have  made  a 
more  happy  choice  in  a  character/'  ob- 
served Matilda. 

"  But  let  Othello  be  a  white  man  for 
once/'  said  Mr.  Danvers  ;  fC  it  can  be  put 
in  the  play-bills,  you  know,  c  Othello, 
by  particular  desire,  will  be  done  white.' 
Some  may  like  him  best  white.  I  will 
go  and  propose  it ;"  and  he  half  rose, 
but  Miss  Hunter  compelled  him  to  sit 
still. 

"  I  will  not  have  you  go  near  them," 
said  she.  "  Silly  as  they  are,  they  will 
very  easily  discover  that  you  are  laugh- 
ing at  them,  and   then  they  will  throw 
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will  but  be  contented  to  laugh  to  your- 
self, I  don't  care  how  much  you  in- 
dulge/' 

te  Laugh  \"  he  replied  with  extreme 
gravity,  "  of  what  materials  do  you 
imagine  me  to  be  composed,  to  laugh  at 
the  tragedy  of  Othello  ?  You  do  injus- 
tice to  my  feelings,  Miss  Hunter ;"  and 
he  spread  his  hand  upon  his  heart  with 
the  utmost  solemnity. 

At  this  juncture  the  youngest  Miss 
Hunter,  accompanied  by  Charles,  ap- 
proached them. 

ct  Well,  Jane,"  said  the  former,  "  we 
have  arranged  it  all.  Walton  is  to  be 
Othello,  and  Edward  takes  Iago:  I 
want  Charles  Harcourt  to  play  Cassio/' 

({  Oh  pray,  Charles  don't/'  exclaimed 
Matilda,  in  agony  at  the  idea  of  his 
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being  joined  in  any  scheme  so  very 
likely  to  turn  out  ridicuously. 

"  Matilda  I"  said  he,  in  a  tone  scarcely 
exceeding  a  whisper  ;  but  it  was  a  tone 
which  she  understood  to  forbid  her  in- 
terference., and  though  miserable  at  the 
thought  of  his  being  involved  in  such 
a  project,  she  said  no  more.  She  re- 
joiced as  Miss  Arabella  proceeded. 

lc  But  Charles  thinks  he  can  serve  us 
best  in  the  office  of  prompter,  so  I  have 
made  William  Escott  take  Cassio." 

"  And  have  you  reserved  nothing 
for  yourself  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Danvers; 
"  perhaps  the  gentle  Desdemona  ?" 

cc  No,  we  are  better  provided,"  she 
replied  ;  "  William  knows  all  the  people 
at  both  the  great  theatres,  and  he  can 
get  a  Desdemona  from  either  of  them." 

tr  And  Emilia  into  the  bargain/'  said 
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Miss  Hunter ;  ce  and  all  the  minor  cha- 
racters we  want  we  can  have  either 
there  or  at  the  Coburg,  or  any  of  those 
places ;  William  can  manage  all  that. 
So  now,  that  being  settled/'  she  conti- 
nued, "  let  us  make  a  loo  table.  Charles, 
it  is  a  great  while  since  I  won  any 
money  of  you  ;  I  shall  want  some  for 
Epsom  races  to-morrow.  Oh,  by  the 
way,  how  do  you  go  there  this  year  ?" 

"  I  had  not  thought  much  about  going 
at  all,"  he  replied. 

u  Not  thought  about  going !  she 
repeated  :  Not  thought  about  going  to 
the  races !" 

tc  Why,  Matilda  is  not  very  fond  of 
that  sort  of  thing,"  he  replied  ;  half 
ashamed  to  take  upon  himself  the  whole 
discredit  of  being  indifferent  to  so  grand 
a  business  as  Epsom  races. 

('  I  don't  know  what  one  is  fond  of  in 
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this  world/'  said  Miss  Arabella.,  flinging 
herself  into  a  chair, 

"  That  is  a  most  cruel  remark  of 
yours/'  observed  Mr.  Dan  vers  ;  "  1  was 
in  hopes  you  knew  to  a  certainty  how 
very  fond  you  are  of  me." 

"  No,  I  never  feel  sufficiently  con- 
vinced of  the  state  of  my  affections 
respecting  you,  they  fluctuate  so  very 
much.  I  like  you  exceedingly  when 
you  do  any  thing  that  is  agreeable  or 
useful.  I  shall  be  very  fond  of  you,  for 
instance,  if  you  will  do  the  handsome 
thing  by  us  to-morrow,  and  come  up  to 
the  door  with  a  charming  set  out — ba- 
rouche— four  horses — Newman's  very 
best  you  know." 

"  And  take  you  off*  to  Gretna  Green  ?" 
he  inquired. 

"  Gretna  Green  indeed  ! — no,  there  is 
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no  occasion  to  go  there  ;  I  would  rather 
be  married  in  a  steady  way  at  St. 
James's  Church.  There  is  less  expense, 
and  absurdity  to  be  repented  of  at  the 
year's  end,  when  one  begins  the  work 
of  contrition." 

*'  Very  true  !"  he  replied,  (c  that  we 
may  not  swell  the  account  of  repentance, 
then,  suppose,  instead  of  four  horses  and 
a  barouche,  we  have  a  chaise  and  pair  ; 
they  will  carry  us  very  well  to  St. 
James's  Church." 

ce  I  dare  say  they  would  ;  but  1  don't 
at  present  desire  you  to  carry  me  to  St. 
James's  Church :  I  want  to  go  to  a 
much  more  agreeable  place.  I  want  to 
go  to  Epsom  races,  and — " 

Miss  Hunter  here  interrupted  the  ue- 
gociation  her  sister  was  carrying  on,  by 
summoning   her,  with   the   rest  of  the 
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party,  to  the   loo-table   she   had   been 


arranging. 


Matilda,  by  the  desire  of  her  husband, 
joined  the  party,  though  with  a  dissa- 
tisfaction she  found  it  difficult  to  dis- 
guise :  for  her  natural  dislike  of  cards 
was  at  present  augmented  by  her  abhor- 
rence of  the  spirit  of  gambling,  which 
made  the  use  of  them  at  Mr.  Hunter's, 
in  her  opinion,  any  thing  but  an  amuse- 
ment. 

In  spite  of  herself,  however,  she  was  a 
little  entertained  with  the  character  of 
Mr.  Danvers,  which  she  fancied  unfolded 
itself  in  some  degree  in  the  skilful  de- 
fence he  made  against  the  continued 
attacks  of  the  youngest  Miss  Hunter  ; 
who,  with  what  Matilda,  in  her  simple 
judgment,  knew  not  to  call  by  any  other 
name  than  that  of  effrontery,  persevered 
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in  her  efforts  to  draw  him  into  a  promise 
of  escorting  her  and  her  sister  on  the 
following  day  to  the  races. 

"  Well,  I  see  there  is  nothing  to  be 
got  out  of  you/'  said  she  at  last ;  u  how- 
ever I  was  willing  to  try,  that  I  might 
have  nothing  to  reproach  myself  with. 
So,  Jane,  you  shall  go  in  the  tilbury  with 
my  father — I  had  rather  stay  at  home,  I 
am  sure,  than  go  tete-a-tete  with  him," 
and  she  laughed. 

"  But  why  should  you  stay  at  home/' 
said  the  good-natured,  thoughtless 
Charles,  "  Matilda  will  like  to  go." 

••  I  would  rather  not,  indeed,"  said 
she  ;  but  pausing,  and  almost  feeling  in 
her  gentle  nature,  as  she  said  this,  that 
she  was  interfering  too  austerely  to  pre- 
vent pleasure,  she  added,  <c  but  my  stay- 
ing at  home  is  of  no  consequence ;  don't 
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let  me  be  thought  of,  either  one  way  or 
the  other." 

Every  thing  was  arranged  in  less  than 
two  minutes,  Charles  was  sure  the  morn- 
ing would  be  so  fine,  Matilda  would  be 
delighted  to  go  ;  and,  finally,  the  Miss 
Hunters  might  depend  upon  seeing  him 
at  their  door,  in  the  desired  barouche,  at 
the  proper  time. 

This  was  a  degree  of  complaisance  to 
which  Matilda,  well  as  she  knew  his 
improvidence,,  could  scarcely  have  ima- 
gined, at  the  present  moment,  he  would 
have  suffered  himself  so  very  foolishly  to 
be  betrayed.  The  utmost  she  prepared 
herself  to  hear  him  propose  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Miss  Hunters,  was  to 
take  the  forlorn  one,  who  would  have 
been  left  at  home  bv  the  obduracv  of 
Mr,  Danvers,  and  give  her  a  place  in 
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his  tilbury.  But  Charles,  conceiving  his 
fortune  to  be  in  that  desperate  state, 
which  hardly  admits  of  being  made 
worse,,  was  now,  like  many  others  upon 
the  brink  of  ruin,  ready  to  do  any  thing 
that  was  most  unadvisable  and  absurd  ; 
and  if  Miss  Arabella  Hunter  had  hinted 
a  wish  for  the  equipage  of  six  horses,  he 
would  hardly  have  refrained  from  grati- 
fying it. 

Angry  with  his  inconsistency,  and 
angry  with  what  had  always  appeared 
to  her  something  worse  than  the  frivolity 
of  those  to  whom  he  was  making  these 
sacrifices,  Matilda  could  have  cried  with 
the  utmost  satisfaction  ;  indeed,  it  was 
with  some  difficulty  she  restrained  her 
tears,  such  a  variety  of  unpleasant 
emotions  contended  for  predominance. 
They  were  none  of  them  exchanged  for 
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more  pleasing  ones  by  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Hunter,  who,  just  released  from  his 
rubber,  came  up  to  pay  his  respects  to 
her. 

"  Mrs.  Harcourt  at  the  card-table!'' 
he  exclaimed,  as  he  approached  her, 
cf  this  is  quite  an  alteration.  If  I  might 
presume  to  say  so/'  he  continued  with  a 
slight  bend  of  his  head,  "  I  should  call 
it  a  reformation.'* 

ce  We  attach  different  ideas  to  the 
word  reformation,  I  perceive/'  replied 
Matilda. 

"  Matilda,  my  dear  girl,  don't  preach 
us  a  sermon,"  said  Charles  ;  an  intreaty 
which  caused  a  general  laugh. 

"  I  wish  Mrs.  Harcourt  would  be  so 
good,  I  am  sure,"  observed  the  youngest 
Miss  Hunter,  "  I  think  1  could  attend 
to  a  sermon  that  was  delivered  over  the 
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card-table  ;  the  novelty  of  the  things 
and  the  force  of  contrast,  would  render 
it  impressive/' 

"  Well,  I  think  I  will  take  my  chance 
amongst  you/'  said  Mr.  Hunter,  offering 
to  place  himself  at  the  table. 

ec  Oh,  papa,  I  can't  have  your  here  ;" 
and,  '*  there  is  no  room  for  you  here  ;*' 
were  the  respective  greetings  of  his 
daughters,  as  he  made  this  overture. 

Matilda,  inexpressibly  delighted  to 
make  her  escape,  readily  offered  her  seat 
to  him ;  which,  after  many  fruitless  in- 
treaties  that  she  would  continue  to  join 
the  party,  he  at  last  accepted. 

Though  less  addicted  than  most  per- 
sons to  indulge  in  that  kind  of  observa- 
tion upon  her  fellow-creatures  which 
prompts  something  of  the  reflection  of 
the    Pharisee,   a   thankful   ejaculation, 
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"  that  we  are  not  as  other  men  are,"  she 
could  not  remark  the  agitation  which 
high  play  elicited  from  most  of  the 
party,  without  a  grateful  emotion  at 
having  been  preserved  from  pursuits 
so  contaminating  to  taste,  and,  as  she 
thought  them,  to  morality.  Nothing 
that  was  congenial  to  good  feeling  or 
sound  sentiment,  could  she  extract  from 
any  thing  that  was  going  on  ;  but  much 
that  was  revolting  to  both. 

The  sordid  selfishness  of  Mr  Hunter's 
character,  however  concealed  under  an 
appearance  of  carelessnes,  was  still  too 
palpably  visible  to  any  one  keenly 
observing  him,  as  she  was  now,  not  to 
excite  feelings  of  the  strongest  disgust. 

t(  To  see  the  father  of  (laughters 
like  these  young  women,"  she  thought, 
t(  handsome  and  clever,  for  so  they  un- 
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doubtedly  are — to  see  him  encouraging 
every  thing  that  is  wrong  in  them— the 
spirit  of  gaming,,  by  joining  in  it — the 
spirit  of  coquetry,  by  laughing  as  loud 
as  any  of  these  thoughtless  young  men 
about  them,  at  their  levity  and  nonsense — 
to  see  all  this,  and  countenance  it — what 
can  his  mind  be  made  of?  And  Charles, 
too,  how  can  he  seem  so  amused  ?" 

Alas  !  poor  Matilda,  so  long  his  con- 
stant companion— so  long  a  sufferer  from 
his  stubborn  levity,  and  still  to  ask  this 
question  !  Still  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  the  mind  which  must  be 
amused,  which  must  be  taken  away  from 
itself,  will  fly  to  any  thing  and  any  body, 
no  matter  how  frivolous,  how  foolish, 
how  erring,  and  often  how  sinful,  if  it 
be  but  a  shelter  from  solitude  and  re- 
flection. 
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The  presence  of  Mr.  Hunter  at  the 
card-table,  far  from  being  any  restraint 
upon  high  play,  seemed  to  be  the  signal 
for  the  removal  of  all  regard  to  pru- 
dence. 

"  What,  is  it  possible  Charles  Har- 
court/'  said  he,  "  that  you  can  have 
been  wasting  your  understanding  upon 
loo,  performed  with  counters  ?  Here, 
Bell,  take  them  away.  If  I  condescend 
to  come  among  you,  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  so  much  per  dozen.  Good  Lord ! 
anybody  would  think  you  were  selling 
buttons  at  Exeter  Change.,, 

The  young  men  were  unanimous  in 
approving  this  change  of  measures  ;  but 
Mr.  Dan  vers,  who,  though  far  from  an 
old,  or  even  an  elderly  man,  was  still 
not  young  enough  to  consider  the  loss 
of  money  as  amply  repaid  by  the  smiles 
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of  the  Miss  Hunters,,  soon  followed  Ma- 
tilda's example,  saying,  as  he  rose  from 
his  chair  : 

<(  Mrs.  Harcourt  wishes  me  to  take 
that  seat  by  her.  We  were  getting  ex- 
tremely agreeable  when  the  cards  in- 
terrupted us  ;  so,  with  your  permission," 
bending  with  much  gravity  to  Miss 
Hunter,  "  I  will  resume  my  delightful- 
ness." 

cc  You  may  resume  any  thing  you 
like/'  said  she,  "  so  long  as  you 
don't  resume  your  place  here  ;  for  I 
have  been  tired  to  death  of  you  this  last 
hour  and  a-half." 

"  Jane  has  made  no  money  of  you,  I 
doubt,  Danvers,"   said  Mr.  Hunter, 

"  But  she  has  made  a  conquest  of  my 
heart,  and  that's  more  precious  than 
gold,"  he  replied — 
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"  Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash." 

"  Eh,  Mr.  Othello  ?"  and  he  turned  to 
a  gentleman  who  had  long  been  deeply 
engaged  in  the  mysteries  of  the  game  ; 
and  who  had  only  occasion  to  testify 
half  as  much  devotion  for  the  peerless 
Desdemona  as  be  did  for  the  knave  of 
clubs,  to  perform  his  part  of  a  lover  to 
admiration. 

"  If  that  is  to  be  Othello/'  thought 
Matilda,  as  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon 
a  round  curly  head,  very  thick  ap- 
parently, and  a  face  which  the  owner 
of  it,  surveying  it  in  a  glass  with  the 
complacency  a  glass  always  conveys  to 
the  features  it  reflects,  might  possibly 
consider  handsome,  but  which  carried 
in  every  lineament  of  it,  as  it  seemed  to 
her,  defiance  and  proof  against  any 
thing  like  expression  or  variation  ;  "  if 
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that  is  to  be  Othello,  it  does  not  much 
signify  about  his  being  black." 

te  Is  that  gentleman  to  perform  Othel- 
lo/' she  inquired  of  Mr.  Dan  vers,  as  he 
again  took  his  place  by  her. 

tc  Yes,  ma'am  ;  are  you  not  ready  to 
wish,  with  Desdemona,  that  "  Heaven 
had  made  you  such  a  man  ?" 

"  I  am  at  present  too  little  acquainted 
with  his  merits/'  and  she  smiled. 

cc  Too  little  acquainted  with  his  me- 
rits V*  and  you  have  been  in  company 
with  him  two  hours !  Had  two  hours 
study  of  his  face,  and  his  well  curled 
head,  and  his  cravat,  and  yet  say,  you 
are  unacquainted  with  his  merits  !" 

"  But  you  remember  that  I  must  see 
Othello's  visage  in  his  mind/'  she  re- 
plied,   <c  before  I  can  justly  say    with 
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Desdemona,    1  wish  that   Heaven    had 
made  me  such  a  man." 

True !  and  then   I  am  afraid    you 
will  utter  no  such  wish." 

"  But  as  I  am  already  provided  with 
a  husband/'  she  replied,  "  it  will  be  as 
well  perhaps  that  1  should  not." 

Mr.  Danvers,  who  appeared  to  have  a 
taste  for  paradox,  began  to  argue  the 
point  with  her,  after  a  manner  which, 
though  entertaining  enough  to  a  mind 
sufficiently  disengaged  from  other 
thoughts  to  be  able  to  attend  to  it,  was 
rather  bewildering  to  her  comprehen- 
sion, fixed  as  her  attention  was  upon 
Charles,  who  was  losing  his  money,  she 
perceived,  in  a  very  magnificent  manner. 

The  table  at  length  breaking  up,  he 
called  upon  her  to  lend  him   her  purse, 
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the  whole  contents  of  which  she  per- 
ceived were  insufficient  to  defray  his 
losses. 

But  in  spite  of  his  ill-luck,  his  gaiety 
did  not  forsake  him  ;  he  was  the  life  of 
them  all,  laughing  vvith  the  Miss  Hun- 
ters, and  making  bets  with  their  father 
upon  the  event  of  the  different  races  on 
the  following  day,  and  in  the  intervals 
between  this  important  business,  ar- 
ranging with  the  performers  the  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  representation  ot 
Othello,  which  was  to  take  place  in  the 
course  of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 
Not  a  cloud  came  over  his  face  till  he 
took  his  leave,  and  found  himself  tete-a- 
tete  with  Matilda  on  his  return  home. 
Then  flinging  himself  back  in  one  corner 
of  the  coach,  "  how  devilish  unluckly  1 
alwavs  am  at  cards!"  said  he. 

N    5 
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"  What  a  pity  it  is  then,  that  you 
should  tempt  ill  fortune  !"  replied  Ma- 
tilda. 

"  Oh  !  for  God's  sake  don't  let  us 
have  any  lectures  ;  I  am  not  in  a  humour 
to  bear  them/'  he  exclaimed. 

Matilda  said  no  more.  She  only  felt 
very  glad  that  it  was  dark  enough  for 
her  tears  to  escape  observation. 

She  could  guess  what  he  must  be 
feeling  ;  and  she  did  not  wish  to  irritate 
him  still  more  by  letting  him  see  the 
pain  he  had  given  her. 
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CHAP.    XII. 


The  following  morning*  brought  with 
it  the  circumstances  usually  attending 
her  husband's  engagements  at  sporting 
amusements  ;  and  Matilda  had  to  endure 
the  pain  of  seeing  Charles  during  break- 
fast, arranging  his  various  bets  of  the 
preceding  evening  in  a  book  with  a  pre- 
cision  which  would  have  done  him  cre- 
dit had  it  been  employed  in  balancing 
his  debts  with  the  means  of  discharging 
them. 

Advice  she  knew  was  fruitless— she 
had  tried  it  to  the  utmost  of  her  skill  ; 
and  resistance  to  his  measures  was  a 
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desperate     effort    to    a    young    woman 
whose   whole   life  had   been    passed    in 
such  a  series  of  submissive  acts,  that  to 
oppose   the  will  of   another,  especially 
the  will  of  one  to  whom   she  conceived 
herself  to   owe   such    unqualified    obe- 
dience., required  a   degree  of   fortitude 
which  nothing  but  one  principle  could 
suffice  to  call  into  action.     That  prin- 
ciple, however,  now   was  roused.    That 
principle  of  duty  by  which  she  strove  to 
regulate    all  her  actions,    enabled    her, 
when  the  devotions  of  the  morning  had 
calmed  the  doubts  and  indecision  of  her 
sleepless  night,  to  descend  to  the  break- 
fast room  with  a  mild  but  fixed  deter- 
mination  to  decline  accompanying  the 
proposed  party  to  the  races  ;  and  thus, 
as  far  as  she  could,   to  discountenance, 
if  she  could  not  dissuade  her  husband 
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from  a  scheme,  in  his  present  circum- 
tances  so  improper  and  so  imprudent. 
But  such  was  the  timidity  of  her  nature, 
that  although  internally  thus  fortified  by 
a  strong  consciousness  of  rectitude,  she 
felt  so  tremulous  and  nervous  in  having 
to  announce  any  resolution  of  her  own, 
that  for  some  minutes  after  she  entered 
the  room  she  suffered  Charles  to  pursue 
his  occupation,  uninterrupted  by  a  single 
word  that  threatened  to  interfere  with  it. 

She  was  yet  musing  upon  the  best 
method  of  addressing  him,  when  the 
servant  entered  with  a  letter,  which  he 
presented  to  her. 

It  was  as  follows  : 

My  dear  Matilda  : 

I  hope  to  goodness  you  will  not  be 
set  off  for  Epsom  races  when  this 
reaches  you,   for  if  you  are,  I  cannot 
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think  what  1  shall  do.      Would  you  be- 
lieve it,  nothing'  ever  was  so  unlucky  ! 
Here  is  Emily  and  Fanny  and  Edward 
all  fallen  ill  together  with  the  measles  ; 
and,  to  mend  the  matter,  the  two  nurse- 
maids are  so  insolent  as  to  say  they  are 
quite  worn  out  with  sitting  up  ;  and  the 
children  are  so  fractious,  nobody  can  do 
any  thing  with  ihem.     I  am  in  a  state 
of  the  greatest  misery  you  can  possibly 
conceive.      Pray   come  to    me   without 
delay.     1  have  sent  John  with  the  poney- 
chaise,  Mr.  Belgrave  wanting  the  car- 
riage for  the  races.     But  pray,  my  dear 
Matilda,  don't  lose  a  moment,[as  I  have 
very  particular  reasons  for   wishing  to 
see  you   as  soon   as  possible,   which  I 
will  explain  when  we  meet. 

"  Ever  your  most  affectionate  mother, 

l<  M.  Belgraye." 

cc  Pray  come  dirp"*1"  n 
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If,  instead  of  conveying  this  dismal 
intelligence,  Mrs.  Belgrave's  epistle  had 
communicated  the  most  .joyful  tidings, 
it  could  not  have  been  more  thankfully 
received  by  Matilda,  who  with  justifiable 
policy  determined  upon  making  it  the 
plea  for  enforcing  her  previous  resolu- 
tion of  not  joining  in  the  proposed  ex- 
cursion. 

"  What's  the  matter?"  said  Charles, 
closing  his  book,  after  a  careful  revision 
of  what  he  had  been  noting  down  in  it, 
and  putting  it  in  his  pocket  with  as 
much  satisfaction  as  if  it  had  brought 
him  already  the  bank-notes  it  probably 
would  be  the  means  of  conveying  from 
him.  cc  What's  the  matter  now  }"  he 
repeated. 

Matilda  only  answered  by  placing 
her  mother's  letter  in  his  hands ;  which 
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having  read,  he  threw  down  with  son 
vehemence  on  the  table,  remarking  as 
he  did  so, 

"  That's  capital!  How  well  1  could 
have  guessed  that  to  be  your  mother's 
if  1  had  not  seen  her  name  to  it.  Well, 
just  write  her  a  line,  with  your  compli- 
ments— very  much  obliged  to  her,  but 
you  are  particularly  engaged." 

"  There  is  no  occasion  for  that/'  re- 
plied Matilda,  mildly  ;  "  because  as  I 
am  not  particularly  engaged,  1  mean 
to  obey  her  summons/' 

"  Not  particularly  engaged  ! — why 
do  you  not  remember,  Matilda,  what 
we  agreed  upon  last  night  ?  or  have 
you  slept  away  your  senses,  child  }" 

He  looked  earnestly  upon  her  face  as 
he  spoke.  There  was  something  in  its 
pale  pensiveness  which  reproached  him, 
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and  he  thought  he  might  with  more 
justice  have  asked,  "  have  you  wept 
them  away  ?" 

But  reflection  was  at  all  times  what  he 
the  most  detested,  aud  reflection  at  the 
present  moment  was  perfectly  insup^ 
portable  ;  so,  with  his  usual  method  of 
dismissing  it,  he  began  to  hum  a  thea- 
trical song  ;  and  having  in  the  interval 
of  a  few  seconds  chased  it  pretty  well 
off,  "  Now,  Matty/'  he  continued, 
t(  don't  be  ridiculous — there's  a  good 
girl  ;  you  can't  be  sulky  and  ill-natured 
if  you  try  for  it  ever  so — you  know  you 
can't ;  so  write  the  old  lady  a  civil  ne- 
gative, and  then  be  as  good-humoured 
as  it  is  in  your  nature  to  be,  and  let  us 
be  off  to  the  races.  Oh,  such  a  set-out 
we  shall  have!  I  have  been  down  to 
Newman's  about  it.     Egad,  I  was  but 
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just  in  time.  Those  four  lovely  greys 
were  as  near  being  had  off  by  that  stu- 
pid Walton — and  precious  work  he 
would  have  made  with  them  !  But  1  can 
talk  about  that  another  time — now  to 
breakfast — we  have  not  a  minute  to 
lose" — and  he  took  out  his  watch  with 
one  hand,  whilst  with  the  other  he 
seized  upon  the  tea-kettle. 

"  I  cannot  go  with  you,  Charles/' 
said  Matilda,  still  speaking  gently,  but 
with  a  firmness  which  surprised  him  to 
a  degree  that  arrested  him  in  his  pro- 
gress, and  occasioned  him  to  stand  for 
a  moment  suspended  with  wonder. 

"  My  mother,  you  see,  really  wants 
me  at  Wimbledon,  and  it  would  be 
much  worse  than  unkind  to  refuse  her 
request." 
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"  Oh,  if  that's  all,  say  that  I  refuse  it, 
not  you." 

"  She  would  not  believe  me  if  I  were 
to  say  so  ;  she  would  have  too  good  an 
opinion  of  you." 

"  Would  she  ?  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  her ;  and  am  extremely 
sorry  to  be  compelled  to  disappoint 
any  favourable  sentiments  she  may  en- 
tertain of  me  ;  but  1  cannot  let  you  go, 
Matilda — I  want  you  at  home." 

"  At  home,  Charles  \"  she  repeated, 
with  an  incredulous  smile, 

C(  Well,  well/'  he  replied  impatiently, 
<f  I  do  not  chuse  you  to  go,  that's 
enough.  Your  mother  has  plenty  of 
servants  to  take  care  of  her  children  ; 
and  if  not,  let  her  attend  to  them  her- 
self. It  will  be  no  loss  to  her  to  give 
up  the  races  for  once — for  that  is  the 
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plain  English  of  the  story.  The  very 
particular  reasons  she  has  for  wishing 
you  to  go  directly,  are  neither  more  nor 
less  than  that  she  is  expiring  to  be  on 
the  barouche-box  at  the  race-course ; 
and  she  wants  you  to  be  with  her  time 
enough  to  give  her  an  opportunity  of 
gratifying  this  wish,  in  affording  her  a 
decent  excuse  for  quitting  her  sick  chil- 
dren, by  saying  she  leaves  them  under 
your  care.  This  is  the  true  state  of  the 
case,  you  know,  Matilda." 

"  And  if  it  were,  Charles,  which  you 
can  only  guess  at,  (though,  indeed," 
Matilda  mentally  added,  (C  I  believe 
you  are  very  near  the  mark,)  if  such 
should  be  the  case,  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it;  all  that  concerns  me  is  to  do 
my  duty.  1  hold  it  to  be  a  duty  to 
oblige  my  mother,  if  I  can  do  so  with- 
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out  infringing  upon  other  and  more 
important  duties." 

ce  You  do  not  then  consider  it  a 
more  important  duty  to  oblige  your 
husband  V 

"  Assuredly  I  do,  when  he  asks  of  me 
any  thing  I  ought  to  concede  to  him  ; 
which ,  indeed,  Charles,  1  do  not  think 
you  ask  of  me  now." 

"  Oh,  if  you  come  to  be  so  confound- 
edly sententious/'  he  replied,  "  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say.  I  see  you  will  be 
so  devilishly  disagreeable  if  you  go  with 
us,  that  you  will  spoil  all  the  pleasure 
of  the  day ;  and  so  you  may  as  well  turn 
off  in  the  poney-chaise  as  soon  as  you 
like  ;  only  that  I  must  say  it  is  very  ill 
behaviour  of  you,  Matilda,  and  exces- 
sively disobliging  ;" — and  very  angry 
indeed,  as  all  people  are  who  are  con- 
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scious  of  being  themselves  by  far  the 
most  offending  in  a  dispute,  Charles 
began  his  breakfast,  muttering  and 
eating,  uninterrupted  by  his  wife,  who 
stood  by  the  window,  wiping  away 
her  tears,  and  trying  to  compose  her 
countenance. 

If  she  had  been  within  the  reach  of 
amusement  at  the  present  juncture,  she 
must  have  derived  some  portion  of  it  in 
listening  to  the  ejaculations  of  Charles, 
who,  in  every  interval  which  was  not 
dedicated  to  eating,  employed  his  ora- 
torical powers  in  short,  but  vehement 
denunciations  against  selfish  persons  ; 
amongst  whom  he  particularly  specified 
his  wife,  and  his  wife's  mother. 

"  I  don't  believe/'  he  declared,  "  I  verily 
do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  other 
person  in  the  world  but  Mrs.  Belgrave 
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who  could  propose  such  an  impudent, 
such  an  unheard-of  request,  as  that  you, 
who  have  an  establishment  of  vour  own  to 
take  care  of,  and  business  and  pleasures 
of  your  own  to  pursue,  should  give  them 
up  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  obey  her 
summons,  just  for  all  the  world  as  if  you 
yourself  were  still  in  leading-strings." 

He  paused  for  Matilda  to  advance 
any  thing  she  might  have  to  oppose  to 
this ;  but  she  said  nothing,  and  still 
more  irritated  by  her  silence,  he  pro- 
ceeded iu  a  higher  key  : 

"  Nor  do  I  think  there  is  any  woman 
in  the  world,  besides  yourself,  who  would 
acquiesce  in  such  assurance ;  and  you 
would  not,  if  it  were  not  for  the  delight 
of  opposition.  But  you  are  all  alike  for 
that.  You  could  not  live  without  it — its 
meat,  drink,  and  clothing  to  you/' 
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He  paused  again,  but  still  Matilda  said 
nothing,  except  to  ask  him  if  he  would 
take  any  more  tea,  to  which  he  replied 
by  placing  his  cup  upon  the  table,  with 
an  energy  that  almost  cracked  it  in 
twain. 

Unmoved  by  this  intemperate  action, 
she  filled  it  with  the  utmost  placidity  ; 
and  then,  rising  from  her  seat,  she 
calmly  requested  to  know  if  she  could 
do  any  thing  more  for  him  before  she 
went. 

He  replied  by  a  brief  and  angry  ne- 
gative. 

(C  If  my  mother  should  wish  me  to 
stay  till  to-morrow,  Charles,  as  she  pro- 
bably will,  have  you  any  objection  ?*' 

"  If  I  had,  1  should  not  mention  it, 
because  I  should  not  expect  you  would 
attend  to  it." 
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She  had  hitherto  without  much  diffi- 
culty refrained  from  speaking,  but  she 
could  not  any  longer  remain  silent. 

"  You  should  not  say  that,  Charles/' 
she  replied,  with  the  tears.,  which  had 
long  been  trembling  in  her  eyes,  now 
stealing  down  her  cheeks  ;  "  if  you  give 
me  any  sufficient  reason  for  my  not  go- 
ing at  all,  I  am  quite  ready  to  yield  to 
it.  Hitherto  you  must  be  well  aware 
that  \ou  have  offered  none." 

"  A  husband's  will  we  are  sometimes 
taught  to  suppose  a  sufficient  reason  for 
what  he  requires/'  he  replied  with  much 
dignity. 

ft  An  ungenerous,  narrow-minded  man 
may  make  such  a  plea  for  demanding 
obedience  ;  but  you  must  not,  Charles. 
You  are  not  ungenerous  or  narrow- 
minded — you  are  only  misled.    My  dear 
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Charles/'  and  she  took  his  hand  for  a 
moment,  and  tried  to  repeat  the  so  often 
neglected  counsel;  but  emotion  checked 
her  words,  and  she  turned  from  him  in- 
capable of  adding  another  syllable. 

But  had  she  spoken  volumes  of  moni- 
tion, her  eloquence  would  have  been 
less  touching  than  such  a  silence. 

The  patience,  the  forbearance,  the 
sweetness  of  her  disposition,  unmoved 
by  the  unprovoked  affronts  with  which 
he  had  assailed  it,  struck  upon  the  peni- 
tent heart  of  Charles,  who,  snatching 
her  to  his  bosom,  kissed  away  her  tears, 
with  which,  volatile  as  he  was,  he  could 
not  refrain  from  mingling  his  own, 
though  but  for  an  instant,  and  with  a 
sentiment  which  made  him  struggle  to 
repress  and  to  conceal  them. 

"  My  dear  little  Matty !"  he  exclaimed, 
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<c  you  shall  go  when  you  like,,  and  stay 
as  long  as  you  like ;  and  perhaps,  love, 
it  is  as  well  that  you  should  give  up  the 
races  ;  it  is  a  noisy,  dusty,  disagreeable 
scene/' 

h  Could  we  not  both—"  Matilda  fal- 
teringly  began. 

i(  Both  go  to  Wimbledon  ! — oh,  no, 
my  dear  girl,  that's  quite  impossible. 
Besides  that  I  am  not  wanted  there, 
your  mother  and  1  always  quarrel ;  and 
then  I  stand  so  committed  to  the  Hun- 
ters !  Oh,  no,  it  is  quite  essential-j-1 
must  myself  go  to  the  races  !  But  do 
you  go  to  your  mother.  Not  but  what  it 
is  abominably  selfish  of  her,  and  so  I 
shall  tell  her  the  first  opportunity  ;  and  I 
don't  care — " 

Matilda,  finding  it  in  vain  to  hope  to 
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influence  him  to  abandon  his  scheme, 
here  interrupted  the  further  explosion  of 
his  ire  against  Mrs.  Belgrave,  by  pro- 
posing' to  retire  and  equip  herself  for 
her  ride. 

She  speedily  returned,  and  at  the 
same  moment  that  Charles  handed  her 
into  her  humble  equipage,  she  had  the 
satisfaction  of  perceiving  the  "  charming 
set-out'3  of  which  he  had  spoken,  with 
cc  the  beautiful  greys,"  dashing  up  the 
street  to  receive  him. 

He  insisted  upon  her  stopping  a  mo- 
ment,  to  take  a  view  of  so  bewitching  a 
sight;  but  remarking  the  languid  ap- 
plause with  which  she  viewed  these  ap- 
pointments, he  at  length  suffered  her  to 
depart,  observing  in  his  "  good  bye," 
"  though  you  are  an  excellent  creature, 
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Matty,  it  cannot  be  denied,  still  it  is 
your  misfortune  to  have  as  little  taste 
for  what  is  the  proper  thing  in  equipage, 
as  any  person  I  ever  happened  to  meet 
with." 
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CHAP.    X1I1. 


The  illness  of  the  children,  not  in 
itself  particularly  dangerous,  was,  Ma- 
tilda more  than  suspected,  considerably 
exaggerated  by  her  mother  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accelerating  her  daughter's  in- 
clination or  power  to  obey  her  summons; 
and.it  was  with  much  less  surprise  than 
amusement  that  she  found  (as  she  sup- 
posed she  should)  that  the  surmises  of 
Charles,  as  to  the  cause  of  her  company 
being  so  earnestly  requested,  were  as 
nearly  correct  as  possible. 

(<  My  dear  Matilda,  Mr.  Belgrave  in- 
sists upon  my  accompanying  him  to  the 
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races/'  said  Mrs.  Belgrave,  as  soon  as 
Matilda  made  hei*  appearance  in  her 
mother's  dressing-room,  whither  she  was 
conducted  on  her  arrival ;  and  where  she 
found  her  occupied  as  she  annually, 
since  remembrance  was  granted  her,  re- 
collected to  have  seen  her  engaged,  on 
the  morning  of  Epsom  races,  viz.  she 
was  trying  the  most  becoming  position 
for  a  new  hat,  and  every  now  and  then 
touching  her  cheeks  with  as  much  rouge 
as  she  considered  requisite  for  beauty 
that  was  to  command  attention  at  so 
many  feet  from  the  ground  as  the  height 
of  a  barouche-box. 

"  He  insists  upon  my  going,"  she  con- 
tinued, without  any  other  pause  in  her 
employment  than  resulted  from  her  at- 
tention being  arrested,  to  observe  iirst 
on  one  cheek  and  then  on  the  other, 
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how  the  task  prospered,  and,  finally, 
how  they  both  succeeded  together ; 
"  and  the  children  as  you  find,  for  I  dare 
say  you  have  been  in  the  nursery  (Ma- 
tilda assented),  you  find  them  better,  no 
doubt,  than  you  expected  from  my  ac- 
count ;  my  fears  outran  the  occasion. 
But  that  is  always  the  case,  I  am 
so  apprehensive — so  nervous — I  declare 
I  tremble  so" — and  indeed  the  fatigues 
of  the  toilette  had  occasioned  a  tremor, 
which  it  was  not  worth  while  to  throw 
away,  when  it  could  be  turned  to  so 
valuable  an  account  as  that  of  maternal 
sensibility. — l<  I  really  tremble  to  such 
a  degree,— 1  dare  say  I  look  very  ill, 
don't  I?" 

This  was  an  inquiry  more  readily  made 
than  answered;  for  what  may  be  the 
natural     expression    of    a   couutenauer 
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that  is  covered  with  rouge,  it  is  rather 
difficult  for  common  observers  to  say. 

But  Matilda  was  not  the  person  to 
wound  the  self-love  of  any  one,  much 
less  to  hurt  that  of  her  mother.  She  con- 
trived to  answer  the  question  without 
giving  offence  to  her,  or  to  sincerity  ; 
and  Mrs.  Belgrave  having  at  length 
finished  her  arduous  duties,  accompanied 
her  daughter  down  stairs. 

Here  they  were  met  by  Mr.  Belgrave, 
who  appeared  not  to  have  a  moment  to 
lose.  He  did  just  thank  Matilda  for 
coming,  and  desired  her  to  make  herself 
quite  at  home  ;  and  then,  reminding  his 
lady  that  they  had  so  and  so  to  call 
for  on  their  road,  he  hurried  off,  without 
making  one  inquiry  after  Charles,  or 
even  naming  him;  a  circumstance  which 
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somewhat  surprised  Matilda,  who  had 
been  used,  upon  these  occasions,  to  hear 
of  a  great  deal  of  business  in  the  betting 
line  between  her  father-in-law  and  her 
husband.  But  supposing  it  might  be  an 
accidental  omission  in  the  hurry  of  set- 
ting off,  she  gave  no  further  thought  to 
it. 

It  had  been  a  source  of  anxious 
delight  in  her  ride  to  Wimbledon, 
to  anticipate  a  meeting  with  Mrs.  St. 
Aubyn ;  but  to  her  great  disappointment, 

on  calling  at  the  cottage,  she  learned 

t 

from  the  servant  that  her  mistress  and 
Mr.  St.  Aubyn  had,  on  the  preceding 
day,  departed  for  London,  where  they 
intended  to  spend  a  week. 

Matilda  eagerly  inquired  and  wrote 
down   their   address,    determined    that, 
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immediately  on  her  return  to  town,  she 
would  seek.,  and  repair  as  far  as  possible 
her  apparent  neglect  of  so  dear  a  friend. 

It  was  evening*  when  she  made  her 
visit  at  the  cottage ;  and  on  returning 
home,,  she  perceived,  by  the  carriage  at 
the  door,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belgrave 
were  just  returned. 

She  retreated  to  the  nursery,  intending 
to  remain  there  for  the  rest  of  the  even- 
ing :  but  scarcely  had  she  closed  the 
door,  when  the  sound  of  Mr.  Belgrave's 
voice,  very  audibly  pronouncing  her 
name,  alarmed  her  with  an  idea  of 
being  inquired  for.  What  he  could 
possibly  have  to  say  to  her,  she  could 
not  imagine  ;  for  their  communications 
had  always  been  of  rare  occurrence,  and 
since  her  marriage,  particularly  so.  She 
was  not  long  left  to  conjecture  upon  the 
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subject ;  for  she  received  a  message,  im- 
porting that  "  Mr.  Belgrave  wished  to 
say  a  few  words  to  her  on  a  point  of  the 
last  importance."  She  was  so  much 
accustomed  to  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance in  which  he  was  wont  to  envelope 
the  most  trifling  matters,  that  she  paid 
little  or  no  attention  to  words  which, 
from  any  other  person,  she  would  have 
thought  to  be  big  with  meaning  ;  and 
simply  returning  an  answer,  that  she 
would  wait  upon  him  directly,  she  pre- 
pared to  do  so,  by  following  the  servant 
to  the  library,  in  which  she  found  him 
seated  with  Mrs.  Belgrave,  who  was 
either  weeping,  or  employing  her  hand- 
kerchief in  a  style  that  indicated  tears. 

Matilda,  slightly  alarmed,  inquired 
with  some  anxiety  if  any  accident  had 
befallen  either  of  them  in  the  course  of 
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the  day's  adventures  ?  To  which  interro- 
gation Mrs.  Belgrave  replied  by  a  shake 
of  the  headland  a  fresh  application  of  the 
handkerchief  and  a  smelling  bottle  ;  and 
Mr.  Belgrave  with  an  air  of  dignity,  by 
pointing  to  a  chair,  as  intimating  a  wish 
that  she  would  be  seated.  cc  It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  be  minute,  or  par- 
ticularly to  dwell  upon  the  various  in- 
stances in  which  I  have  endeavoured,  to 
the  utmost  of  my  ability,  to  evince  my 
deep  interest  and  regard  in  your  welfare, 
Mrs.  Harcourt." 

Here  Matilda,  who  had  as  yet  been 
standing  in  breathless  anxiety,  leaning 
over  the  back  of  a  chair,  conceiving  a 
little  time  would  elapse  before  Mr.  Bel- 
grave  disclosed  his  meaning,  very  pla- 
cidly and  patiently  sat  down  to  wait  for 
it,  and  he  proceeded. 
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cc  I  could  specify  (if  it  were  becoming, 
or  in  my  nature  to  recur  to  cases  in 
which  1  confer  a  benefit),  I  could,  as  I 
say,  specify  innumerable  circumstances 
in  which  I  flatter  myself  I  have  been  of 
infinite  service  to  you." 

Matilda  bent  her  head  in  token  of 
acknowledgment ;  though  of  what,  be- 
yond a  silver  tea-pot  when  she  married, 
she  could  not  possibly  remember. 

(C  And  you,  I  have  no  doubt,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Belgrave,  "  have  a  grateful 
sense  of  my  kindness  for  you;  indeed,  I 
must  do  you  the  justice  to  say,  that  you 
have  always  evinced  a  grateful  temper 
and  a  good  heart." 

"  Oh  yes!  she  certainly  lias,"  exclaim- 
ed Mrs.  Belgrave,  in  a  tone  of  some 
feeling ;  "  Matilda  has  always  shewn 
that." 
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<(  To  the  utmost  of  my  poor  ability, 
1  have  desired  to  do  my  duty/'  replied 
Matilda  in  accents  of  surprise  ;  wonder- 
ing' why  such  a  question,  at  this  time, 
and  in  this  manner,  came  to  be  debated  ; 
<e  I  hope  I  always  shall  continue  to  en- 
deavour at  performing  it,  however  im- 
perfectly I  may  succeed  ;  but,  my  dear 
mother,"  and  she  rose  to  approach  her 
nearer,  "  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? 
what  have  I  done — or  what  can  any 
body  have  done,  to  call  for  all  this  alarm- 
ing— this — "  she  paused,  not  knowing 
what  further  to  say,  without  offending 
Mr.  Belgrave,  who,  she  well  knew,  par- 
ticularly piqued  himself  upon  his  elo- 
quence, and  style  of  managing  a  subject. 

tc  You  have  done  nothing,  "  replied 
Mrs.  Belgrave  ;   "  but  Charles — " 
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x<  Charles  I"  repeated  Matilda  in  a 
faltering  voice,  for  at  the  sound  of  his 
name,  a  thousand  ideas  of  ruin  and 
horror,  the  too  probable  consequences 
of  his  known  imprudence,  rushed  upon 
her  mind, — "  Oh,  what — what  has  he 
done— for  God's  sake  tell  me  ?" 

"  Proceed,  madam!"  said  Mr.  Bel- 
grave,  addressing  his  wife,  who  in  some 
alarm  at  having  so  abruptly  told  what 
he  intended  to  have  introduced  himself, 
in  his  most  impressive  manner,  looked 
to  him,  to  reply  to  Matilda's  beseeching 
looks  and  words. 

"  What  has  he  done,  Mr.  Belgrave — 
what  has  he  done  ?"  exclaimed  Matilda. 

"  Simply  ruined  himself,  madam  \" 
he  replied  in  some  indignation  at  the 
energy  with    which    she  demanded   his 
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answer  ;  cc  that  is  all — he  has  lost  at  the 
races  to-day  more  than  1  should  think 
he  possesses  to  pay,,  and  in  passing 
through  London,,  I  understand  there  was 
an  execution  in  his  house." 

<c  Oh,  you  should  not — you  should 
not  have  told  her  so  abruptly  !"  said 
Mrs.  Belgrave,  feeling  the  emotions  of 
a  mother  as  she  saw  the  effect  this  in- 
telligence produced  upon  Matilda ;  who, 
less  surprised  than  shocked,  sunk  down 
upon  her  chair,  motionless  and  speech- 
less, and  only  by  her  heavy  sighs  indi- 
cating that  she  retained  a  consciousness 
of  her  misfortunes. 

"  My  dear  Matilda,  don't  make  your- 
self so  uuhappy  \"  said  Mrs.  Belgrave, 
approaching  and  endeavouring  to  soothe 
her  ;  for  her  feelings  were  really  affected 
by  the  distress  of  a   daughter,    whose 
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unassuming  but  inestimable  virtues  had 
made  their  impression  even  upon  her 
vain  and  selfish  heart. 

While  she  was  proceeding*  in  a  strain 
of  common-place  consolation,  Mr.  Bel- 
grave,  a  little  softened  at  the  sight  of 
Matilda's  distress,  was  venting  a  small 
quantity  of  wrath  against  Charles, 
whom  he  stigmatized  as  a  fool  in 
good  set  terms  ;  assuring  Matilda,  by 
way  of  comfort,  that  he  had  for  more 
than  a  twelvemonth  been  as  satisfied 
that  there  must  be  a  (C  blow-up,"  as  he 
called  it,  in  his  affairs,  before  the  expi- 
ration of  another  year,  as  he  was  of  his 
own  existence  ;  appealing  to  Mrs.  Bel- 
grave  to  confirm  this  assertion,  by  in- 
quiring of  her,  "  Have  you  not  repeat- 
edly heard  me  say  this,  Mrs.  Belgrave  ? 
Do  you  ever  remember  me  to  have  re- 
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turned  from  visiting*  Mr.  Harcourt,  and 
remarking'  the  profuse  expenditure  of 
his  establishment  without  predicting  the 
downfall  of  it  ?" 

"  Poor  Charles  \"  Matilda,  in  the 
midst  of  her  justifiable  anger  at  his 
rashness,  could  not  refrain  from  saying 
upon  hearing  this.;  remembering,  as  she 
well  did,  how  the  best  of  every  thing  he 
possessed  had  always  been  produced  for 
the  pleasure  and  benefit  of  this  very 
man,  who  acknowledged  that  he  never 
returned  from  enjoying  it  without  pre- 
dicting the  ruin  of  the  person  who  had 
been  so  hospitably  entertaining  him. 
cf  Poor  Charles/'  she  continued  ;  "  but 
I  should  wish  to  go  to  him  immediately 
— you  will  permit  me,  Sir,  perhaps,  the 
use  of  your  carriage." 

"  Undoubtedly    I  would    if   it  were 
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proper/'  replied  Mr.  Belgrave  ;  "  but 
at  this  hour/'  and  he  looked  at  his 
watch,  <(  nothing*  can  be  done  ;  your 
going  to  a  house  in  such  confusion  as 
your's  would  be  only  seeking  additional 
trouble.  To-morrow  morning  my  car- 
riage shall  be  at  your  command,  at  as 
early  an  hour  as  possible." 

Matilda,  powerless  to  oppose  this, and 
guided  by  the  good  sense  which  in  every 
emergency  befriended  her,  saw  indeed 
no  possibility  of  her  being  useful,  or  any 
thing  but  an  additional  source  of  un- 
easiness to  her  imprudent  husband,  by 
returning  to  him  at  such  a  moment  as 
the  present :  she  therefore  yielded  a 
melancholy  acquiescence  to  what  Mr. 
Belgrave  recommended  ;  though  to  ex- 
tend her  compliance  to  his  request  that 
she  would  resume  her  seat,  and  suffer 
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him  to  offer  her  a  few  words  of  advice, 
was  a  further  concession  which  her  ex- 
hausted spirits  could  not  support. 

ff  I  must  beg  you  to  excuse  me, 
to-night/'  she  meekly,  but  steadily  re- 
plied, cc  I  am  not  sufficiently  calm  to  be- 
nefit by  any  human  counsel — I  must," 
she  would  have  said,  cc  I  must  seek  for 
better  aid  " — but  a  momentary  recol- 
lection of  the  probability  of  her  not 
being  understood,  restrained  her  words 
— and  she  was  retiring  from  the  room, 
arrested  at  the  door,  however,  by  Mrs. 
Belgrave,  who  with  real  solicitude  in- 
treated  her  not  to  go  moping  by  her- 
self, but  to  stay  with  them  a  little 
longer. 

Matilda  shook  her  head  in  token  of  a 
negative.  cc  Let  Watkins  then  make 
you    some    white-wine   whey,    or   what 
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will  you  take  ?"  she  inquired  ;  inge- 
niously supposing,  as  many  excellent 
persons  do,  that  "  something  warm," 
as  they  phrase  it,  is  of  sovereign  efficacy 
in  driving  away  grief. 

The  poor  Matilda,  quite  worn  with 
agitation,  now  almost  impatiently  re- 
peated, cc  Nothing  —  nothing  " —  and 
Airs.  Belgrave,  pardoning  what  she  con- 
sidered as  very  excusable  ill-temper 
under  such  aggravated  injuries,  at  length 
suffered  her  to  depart  without  further 
proposals  for  her  benefit. 

"  Was  I  ever  happy — had  I  ever  an 
hour  of  uninterrupted  joy  !"  said  the 
suffering-  Matilda,  when  solitude  afford- 
ed her  the  indulgence  of  grief;  but 
instantly  repelling  a  thought,  which  re- 
ligion, that  powerful  principle,  never 
long  absent  from  her  pious   mind,  sug- 
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gested  as  little  less  than  impious,  cc  Oh, 
forgive  me!"  she  exclaimed,  lifting  up 
to  Heaven  her  streaming  eyes,  "  forgive 
these  murmurs — these  rebellious  sighs  ! 
I  am  chastened  and  corrected — but  1 
am  not  cast  away," — and  as  she  spoke, 
there  came  to  her  thoughts,  sweet,  com- 
forting portions  of  those  divine  writings, 
which  day  by  day  she  loved  to  meditate 
upon. 

'*  Yes/'  she  continued,  "  He  hath 
chastened  and  corrected  me,  but  He 
hath  not  given  me  over  unto  death  :" 
but  Charles,  that  poor  unhappy  being, 
oh  !  was  he  rescued  from  perdition  ! 
The  ruin  of  his  worldly  matters  was 
heavy  enough,  but  ruin  worse  than  this 
she  trembled  to  anticipate  for  him  ; — 
and  as  this  idea,  more  terrible  to  her 
than    that   of  imprisonment    or    death, 
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took  possession  of  her  mind,  she  sunk 
upon  her  knees,  fervently  praying  that 
his  misfortunes  might  be  sanctified  to 
him,  and  that  the  hour  of  adversity 
might  be  the  date  of  his  reformation. 

In  the  midst  of  the  severest  affliction 
there  is  more  than  consolation,  there  is 
a  joy  io  devotion  which  not  only  disarms 
grief,  but  which  converts  it  not  un- 
frequently  into  the  best  of  blessings. 
Whatever  tends  to  eievate  the  thoughts 
and  carry  the  heart  to  God  (and  to  a 
well-ordered  mind  calamity  has  this 
immediate  and  direct  influence),  how- 
ever acute  may  be  the  temporary  dis- 
tress it  occasions,  brings  with  it  a 
sanctifying  balm,  in  the  seeking,  im- 
ploring spirit  it  inspires.  Those  that 
have  never  suffered  may  go  on  in  their 
prosperity,  blindly   happy,  and   asking 
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nothing*  beyond  the  felicity  which  satis- 
fies their  mortal  senses — and  the  world 
counts  them  enviable  ;  but  outward  cir- 
cumstances are  seldom  the  test  of  truth, 
aud  poverty  and  sickness,  and  the  de- 
privation of  every  thing-  that  is  by  the 
great  mass  of  mankind  most  valued  and 
pursued,  are  very  often  accompanied 
with  such  unfading  happiness  in  the 
entire  dependence  upon  Providence,  the 
meek  submission  to  His  will,  and  the 
amelioration  of  heart  which  it  is  the 
design  and  nature  of  adversity  to  pro- 
duce, that  if  it  were  given  to  us  in  our 
present  state,  to  understand  fully  "  the 
things  that  belong  to  our  peace/'  is  it 
hardly  visionary  to  believe  that  there 
would  be  as  much  contention  for  suffer- 
ing and  privation,    as  there  is  now  for 
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full-blovvn    enjoyment,     and    luxurious 
delights  ? 

The  calm  resignation  which  by  nature 
and  by  the  discipline  which  circumstan- 
ces had  enforced,  formed  a  principal 
trait  in  the  character  of  Matilda,  en- 
abled her  when  her  mind  was  soothed 
by  prayer,  to  sit  down  and  steadily  to 
think  upon  what  course  she  and  her 
unfortunate  husband  must  now  pursue ; 
though  but  to  think  of  it  was,  as  she 
believed,  to  think  only  of  increasing 
difficulties  and  aggravated  distress. 
Charles  had  no  method,  no  conduct, 
no  principle,  nothing  but  an  inordinate 
love  of  what  he  so  falsely,  so  ruinously 
termed  pleasure ;  and  till  that  restless 
desire  of  enjoyment  was  subdued,  well 
she  knew  that  no  reasonable  hope  of  his 
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being  even  tolerably  prudent  could  be 
expected.  But  now,  if  ever—now  that 
ruin  had  come  upon  him,  he  must  be 
taught  by  rigid  necessity  ;  and,  in  his 
not  having  any  longer  the  power  to  do 
wrong,  she  sighed  to  believe  she  pos- 
sessed the  only  pledge  of  his  ever  doing 
right. 

She  could  only  again  commend  both 
his  fate  and  her  own  to  the  Great  Gover- 
nor of  fate;  and  trusting  in  divine 
guidance  and  support,  she  sought  her 
pillow. 
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